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SWEET BOOKS OF MINE: 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 






When do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 
In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves | pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadow’d shine: 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 

About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 

Of old romance where lovers evermore 

Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign? 













Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the frre, 
To whispering twilight, in my little room: 
And eyes read not, but, sitting silently, 

feel your great hearts throbbing deep inquire, 
And hear your breathing ‘round me in the gloom. 
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Through — 
DIXIE 
LAND 


Sunset Route 


Alang the Rio Grande and 
the-fertrlé Gulf Coast— 
‘*"TArotzh the Rice Belt of 
Texas and Louisiana and the 
Sugar Bowl] of Louisiana— 
The Bayou Teche, Land of 
Evangeline— 
Quaint, Historical, Interesting 
New Orlecns— 


THE SOUTH, full of ante- 
bellum reminiscences. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


from Los Angeles, 

1:00 p. m. and 10:15 p. m. 
Through Standard and Tourist 
Sleepers— 

Meals at Meal Time— 

Protected by Automatic Electric 
Block Signals— 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES—600 So. Spring St. 
Arcade Station, Fifth and Central Av. 
PASADENA—148 E. Colorado Street 


TLOW 


Santa Fe 
to San Francisco 


Commencing December 1, 1911. 


The equipment is new—the—schedule fast— 
Dining Cars operated on same plane as Califor- 
nia Limited. This, with our courteous employes, 
will give a service that we believe will prove su- 
perior to any. 


THE “SAINT” 


Leave Los Angeles... ..5:15 p. 
Arrive Berkeley...... .9:44 a. 
Arrive Oakland....... .,.9:50 a. 
Arrive San Francisco. ..9:55 a. 


THE “ANGEL” 


Leave San Francisco... .4: 

| Leave Oakland......... 4: 

Leave Berkeley....... ..4: 
8 


m. 
m. 
mi 
m.,| Arrive Los Angeles....8: 





E. W. McGee, Gen. Agt., 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone A 5224, Main 738. Broadway 1559 


you can go 


Santa Fe All The Way 
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_Mit. Washington- 
The Switzerland of America 


61000 Feet 
Inlommes Above the Sea” 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 
Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 

Reached in 20 minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 
So perfectly is the contour of Mt. Washington suited for 
the purpose, that from now on our development of the 
district will be devoted to the building of a number of 
genuine Swiss Chalets. 

The first three attractive Chalets are already completed 
and the continuance of this policy will lend a character 
and distinction possible in no other section of Los 
Angeles. 

Drive out today in your machine, or make an appoint- 
ment for ours. 

Write or ’phone for our booklet. 


Robert Mlarsln & Co. | 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth amd Spring Streets 


Cc. A. R. GOTESMANI, Resident Manager. Office Phones 10175, Main 5045 
Mount Washington Phone 31255. 

Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 


—$_$_—_—_—. 


MT. | Original 


Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large 
yerandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts. 


_ Unique | 


Reasonable rates. 
Open all the year. 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. 
Attractive | ton Incline) No, 





on Main St. 


WASHINGTON ‘* 


American plan. A hotel of distinction and 


Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Washing- 


HOTEL 


scenic grandeur * 
it has no equal. 
enjoyment. Try one of the dinners, 


Pie3in7| Pleasant 
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EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND | 


Tours and Cruises, $325 to $1240 


LARGEST 
STEAMERS. 


BEST. = — 
SERVICE. 


Small parties, limited to fifteen members, leave New York Nov. 18, 1911, 
Jan. 6, 10, 20, 24, Feb. 3, 14, 20, and March 2, 1912. 


CRUISE by H. A. L. 17,000-ton Cruising Steamer Victoria. Luise from 


New York Jan. 30, 1912. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 


GOLF. 


[llustrated descriptive program free. 


Alexandria ~ 
Hotel Building 


Daily Servite 
All Hotels Openj - 


TENNIS. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boets 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main let 


BEKINS| 


Fire=-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


ZOR RENT 
Studios ir 


4.iet 
and (4), 
ispecial) 


Well lighted NING. 


GAMUT CLUB BUIE) 
tractive summer quayt!''© 
Artists. For ternf> &t¢-. 


Manager. 
anage ft HOPE STREET | 


apply uy the 


1044 SOU 
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WHERE LIKE BEGETS LIKE ° 
() a cannot help teeling genuinely sorry for 
the man or woman who does not care for 
books—the loss is so profound. ‘This thought is 
borne in with tenfold power after the wecks of 
fond lingering at the feast of books which the 
preparation of a hook number, such as we offer 
this season, has furnished. “You'd better be care- 
ful to make books like you!” warns the Goop 
Book, of blessed memory. Books cannot scratch 
or bite, but what refined methods of revenge they 
take upon their enemies. To the indifferent man 
who turns his back upon them they say, “Just 
wait till the world palls upon you, then you will 
look to us for company, but we won’t give you 
our message, you won't understand us. You have 
to win us day by day!” And to the proud they 
say, “We will humble you, here is the record of 
the pride that goeth before a fall, since the time 
that Nebuchadnezzar boasted unduly. Turn not 
to us for support.” And to the selfish and over- 
ambitious, “We have the records of acts like 
yours, they end hadly, always. Just see what 
happened to Haman, and to Pausanius, to Caesar, 
to Richelieu—they all wished they hadn’t. There 
nO €@mmgrt in us for you!’ 
Tosgem@midous lovers, “Acts like yours tarnish all 
rt beware! there is no happy end for 
o'> |) ihe hard-hearted, the vain, the worldly, 
’ alwiceral they hold prophecies of dolor; but 
ihe the wise, the good, the lonely, 
i de found shelter among books— 
ch Se!) ef” said Blia, nor do they ever 
ray the B ‘hat lovesthem. Companions in 
easure, cegifortars in soTrOow, sympathetic 
ends Im jJo® <oltnsellors in times of doubt. 
hat is there ‘he soul of man desires, that 
age mot ie ks: 
Christmas tithi\witis" is a féstivalbefecood will 
d Javing kn nek * «lso a time of reunion for 
ok tnénds = PMBMRS ery dre the abetters of these 
(Yuthy wether cigs Ney Iure together the kin- 
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dred spirits. the fairy lore. the poetry, the good 
deeds and helpful thoughts, the romarices that 
ake hearts beat higtl—put them in gala dresses 
and send them to the Christmas feasting. And 
what a large part of it they make! Can anyone 
imagine a joyous Christmas without books? They 
are associated with our holiest memories and will 
ever be; the old are dear, fur being old, if for no 
other reason; the new bring every good thing to 
accent the other—our friends who never disap- 
point: 


With deathless minds which leave where they have 
passed, 
A path of light, my soul communion knew; 
Till from that glorious intercourse, at last, 
As from a mine of magic store, J drew 
Words which were weapons; round 
there grew : 
The adamantine armor of their power, 
And from my faney wings of goiden hue 
Sprang forth. 


my heart 


So sang the golden-voiced Shelley. And so 
again, we admonish, “You’d better be careful to 
make books like you!’ 


ALTRUISM RUN MAD 
OUBTLESS, Mr. Lincoln Steffens believed 
he was a man with a mission to perform 

when he invaded Ios Angeles at a critical junc- 
ture in her history and undertook to settle the 
McNamara case without the aid of district at- 
torney. judge or jury. Whether or not, as 
charged, his mission was derived from Mr. Gom- 
pers matters little; whether or not he was intent 
on saving from the hands of outraged justice a 
prominent member of counsel for defense is he- 
side the point. The fact remains that Mr. Stef- 
fens made an egregious exhibition of himself and 
richly earned the verbal castigation administered 
by the trial judge. 

Judge Bordwell might have summoned Mr. 
Steffens into court along with the proprietor of 
the newspaper that undertook to proffer advice 
and make veiled threats if a certain course. satis- 
factory to Mr. Steffens, were not followed. But 
he chose the wiser way of refuting in open court 
the large assertions made by the magazine writer 
that the abrupt termination of the McNamara 
cases was due to the efforts of himself and other 
outsiders who undertook to influence the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. In forcible language Judge 
Bordwell! denounced this claim as groundless and 
untrue, stating that the district attorney had 
acted entirely without regard to Mr. Steffens and 
on lines decided upon hefore the tatter appeared 
on the scene. [In no tnecertain phraseology the 
judge declared that the bribery developments 
were the efficient causes of the change of pleas 
which suddenly brought the cases to an end. 

That the district attorney could have had. one 
plea of guilty long hefore, had he agreed to dis- 
miss the case against the other defendant, the 
judge points out, but, he adds, Captain Fredericks 
would listen to no such compromise offer and 
when the bribery cases were uncovered he was 
able to get both to plead guilty. Judge Bord- 
well’s assertion that reference in the Steffens’ ar- 
ticle to the McNamaras, confessed criminals, as 
“heroes on the fighting line,” or words to that 
effect, is “offensive to common intelligence and 
repulsive to the conscience of all just men” is 
well approved. With the recollection of a score 
of innocent men sent to their deaths by the ab- 
horrent act of one, and the equally detestable act 
of the other, to attempt to eulogize the perpe- 
trators is infamous. 

Just why the owner of the Express and of the 
Tribune lent himself to such a suggestion, when 
the atrocity of the deeds committed, and their 
deliberate planning, forebore any such designa- 
tion of the responsible culprits is best known to 
the publisher himself. His vagaries of mind are 
not for the normal individual to attempt to follow 
or fathom. Considering that sentence had not 
been pronounced, the entire publication was a 
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gross breach of ethics and by any other judge 
might have been punishable by a heavy fine or 
other sentence. The entire article was in exe- 
erable taste, sloppy and wholly unpardonable, It 
was altruism run mad. 


LET NO GUILTY JURY BRIBER ESCAPE 
ITH the dual plea of guilty entered by the 
MecNamaras and the sentencing of one of 
the brothers to a life term in the penitentiary, 
the other to imprisonment for tifteen years, what 
promised to be the most sensational criminal 
trial of the century comes to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. That it is better for society that such an 
ending is reached is not to be doubted. By the 
open confession of the defendants the labor world 
1s precluded from entertaining erroneous notions 
concerning their guilt; if a capital sentence had 
been imposed in the case, in the event of a trial 
by jury, the recipient would have been hailed as a 
martyr by the labor world at large, with corre- 
sponding anathema for the law and its enforcers. 
Throughout the arduous and irritating prelim- 
inaries Captain I[*redericks, the prosecuting at- 
torney, has handled the cases with consummate 
skill and great self-repression. Jt was due to his 
masterful conduct and persistence that the double 
pleas were made and he emerges from the court 
room with well-earned laurels. But the public is 
asking in strident tones, What of the bribery 
cases and will they be prosecuted to a logical 
conciusion? Knowing something of the district 
attorney's determination of mind, once he is con- 
vineed of the correctness of his course, we can 
assure the clamorous populace that justice will 
be meted out with a fearless disregard for indi- 
viduals and that the guilty instigators of the 
greatest of all crimes against the body politic 
will be uncovered and punished. 

Naturally. the public tis asking what of Darrow? 
Tt is a fair inference that the chief counsel for the 
defense would be consulted before the large sums 
of money apportioned for jury bribing purposes 
were disbursed, We refuse to believe that the 
pleas of guilty which his clients were induced to 
make included in the agreement for leniency a 
non-accusatory process for the chief counsel. If 
he is guilty he should receive the punishment 
that fits the crime. If innocent, he owes it to his 
reputation to receive complete exoneration. 

That either of the active subordinate counsel 
was particeps criminis in this attempted rape of 
justice jis not likely. Both attorneys have achieved 
enviable reputation at the tocal-bar and bear un- 
sullied names. No one believes that they are in 
anywise compromised hy the bribery develop- 
ments. Mr. Scott. for example, courts the com- 
pletest investigation, without fear of results. Let 
us have no delay in bringing former Deputy Mar- 
shal Franklin to trial and, above all, hew to the 
line! It ts a good opportunity to discourage jury 
bribing in the United States for all time. The 
eyes of the country are on Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES REDEEMS HERSELF 

T WAS preposterous that a candidate for may- 

or, barely eligible as a resident, without prop- 
erty responsibility, one of the local counsel in the 
greatest criminal trials the country has known in 
years, whose conduct of the case his official posi- 
tion might affect adversely, a running mate with 
the notorious Debs, should ever stand the ghost 
of a chance to be elected in this conservative. 
law-abiding community. We could not believe it 
and have steadily contended that with anything 
like a full vote Job Harriman’s pretensions would 
be so summarily disposed of that his political 
aspirations in this city would be effectually sup- 
pressed for all time. 

Of course, it was the primary vote that made 
the Harriman menace loom large, but that result, 
as we have before stated, was not due to the 
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erowth of Socialism so much as a protest against 
the making of a narrow, one-sided city govern- 
ment by the existing administration. There.was 
a deep and widespread resentment among all 
classes of citizens of the arbitrary, dogmatic and 
dictatorial attitude on public questions assumed 
hy Mayor Alexander and his advisory board, par- 
ticularly the alleged journalistic portion of it. 
Their sacrosanct outlook saw no good in any 
measure advanced by those not of their pew- 
holdings. It was a viewpoint particularly irri- 
tating to men of affairs of large mental caliber 
and equally exasperating to those in humbler 
walks who chafed under the superior airs assumed 
by the constituted authorities, plus. 

But when the subtle menace lurking behind 
Harriman’s candidacy was detected, the city rose, 
en masse, in a determination to block his insid- 
ious game. Personal antipathies, personal ani- 
mosities were set aside and with a loyalty and 
energy never before approached in a local clec- 
tion citizens came together in an effort to get out 
the vote. How they succeeded the unprecedented 
percentage of registration recorded at the ballot 
box bears witness, while the enormous majority 
for Alexander and the ticket testifies to the po- 
tency of the arguments used and the sanity of 
the citizens as a whole. 

Nobly, the women responded to the initial call 
on them and by their campaign work proved 
themselves well worthy of the responsibility en- 
tailed by the elective franchise. Their attitude 
at the polls was admirable; without delay, without 
fuss or undue loquacity they marked their bal- 
lots. recorded their votes and promptly retired. 
thus confounding their detractors and winning 
from their former critics high encomiums. The 
experience Los Angeles has had with the women 
voters is so satisfactory that to al] those states 
now considering the extension of the franchise is 
recommended in strong terms the advisability of 
taking the women into political partnership with 
the men. It will make for closer comradeship, a 
better understanding and higher civics all around. 

To the organization known as the Citizens’ 
Committee, this community owes a big debt. With 
a zeal and fidelity all the more commendable 
because the ticket espoused was neither of their 
choice nor to the liking of the volunteers en- 
listed, the campaign was prosecuted with a vigor 
that was of inspiring proportions. [From the 
leaders, forming the executive committee, the 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the work under- 
taken permeated all departments and was reflected 
in the rank and file enrolled to defeat Harriman- 
ism. But for this hearty co-operation with the 
original Alexander forces, the outcome might 
have been far different. Doubtless, Mayor Alex- 
ander has seer the folly of legislating for any one 
faction or following. He must administer the 
affairs of the city with an eye to the common 
good of all and-he must not atrogate to himself 
the measure of that goodness. 





MUNICIPAL NEWSPAPER HUMBUG 
TN A total vote in excess of 137,000, 100,000 cit- 

izens seem to have passed judgment on the 
proposed municipal newspaper, which was af- 
firmed by a majority of 14,000. It is a costly and 
wholly unnecessary experiment, which, if put into 
operation. should be the subject of an early ref- 
erendum, with a view to rescinding the affirmative 
vote. Considering the heavy taxation under which 
the city is staggering, due to the public utility 
improvements under way, and pending, this added 
burden of $36,000 a year is little short of an out- 
rage, since the object is wholly without imerit. 

There is no good reason why it should have 
been injected into the campaign just ended, any 
more than the prohibition question, which re- 
ceived so emphatic a quietus at the polls. With 
so deep an interest centered in the opposing mu- 
nicipal tickets it was not possible to deflect pub- 
lic attention enough to consider the municipal 
newspaper ordinance on its merits, or demerits 
rather. That nearly 44.000 negative votes were 
cast indicates what might have been accomplished 
in scotching this humbug had conditions been 
more favorable. 

It will be an imposition on the taxpayers, nev- 
ertheless, to place on passage this ordinance 
which calls for an outlay of $700 a week. And 
for what? That the city administration may have 
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its own organ in which to publish its legal no- 
tices that nobody reads, but which are now 
printed at a cost of less than one-half of the pro- 
posed expenditure. It is folly to suppose it can 
be a self-supporting “newspaper.” “News” in a 
municipal weekly is a figment of fancy, merely. 
It will probably print what the dailies reject as of 
no interest to the public, it will be the medium 
for dispensing Socialistic propaganda at the pub- 
lic cost, since that party, with others, may have 
its own column, and otherwise fil! a long-felt 
want. 

Those responsible for the foisting of this piece 
of folly on the taxpayers should be compelled to 
foot the bills. In a city so well served as 1s Los 
Angeles with newspapers, the subsidization of a 
weekly city hall reflection is little short of a 
crime on the community. Jt cannot be other- 
wise than the mouthpiece of the administration, 
since its staff will be subject and subordinate to 
its creative powers. What earthly good can the 
publication of such a sheet insure? 








STATE TREASURY IN NO DANGER 

ae to discredit tax amendment No, ! 

by declaring that the state treasury was like- 
ly to develop a serious deficit at the close of the 
current fiscal year have been completely discour- 
aged by Controller A. B. Nye, who points out 
that while the estimate should, theoretically, cre- 
ate an excess of expenditures over receipts of 
$300,000 to $400,000, at the end of the fiscal year, 
the actual conditions will be vastly different and 
for several natural reasons. 

Tirst, because the appropriations for building 
and other improvements, due the first year, will 
not be called for, in fact several large authorized 
expenditures will hardly be touched. For exam- 
ple, the public building at Santa Barbara on which 
$250,000 is to be spent, will not require one-fourth 
that sum the first year. and the $100,000 for a nor- 
mal school site in Los Angeles in all probability 
will go over to the second year. Meanwhile, past 
experience proves that the corporation earnings 
average a ten per cent increase annually, so that 
from the second year’s assessment the previous 
year’s deficit would be more than overcome. 

Necessity for calling a second extra session of 
the: legislature to provide for more taxes, as urged 
by a few thoughtless individuals, is shown to be 
sheer nonsense. Even if there were a deficit of 
$400,000 to face the first year, the state treasury 
has more than seven million dollars of unused 
funds on deposit in the banks. With the second 
half of the corporation taxes now due and pres- 
ently to be collected, Controller Nye emphatical- 
ly declares there never was less excuse for trying 
to gct up a financial scare. 

Nor does any deficiency tax need to be levied 
since the corporation taxes, produced under the 
new law, have yielded a million and three quar- 
ters of dollars more than the tax commission ven- 
tured to promise, while the franchise taxes have 
exceeded the 1909 estimate by 65 per cent. Con- 
troller Nye regards it as extremely improbable 
that there will be a deficit in this year’s revenues, 
but even if there should be the estimated increase 
of $800,000 or more on corporation taxes for the 
succeeding year. with a relatively simal! increase 
of’ expenditures, would more than wipe it out. 
This effectually disposes of the treasury deficit 
scare. 

GRAPHITES 

Everybody may not approve Assemblyman 
Charles Randall’s reapportionment bill, but no 
good citizen should carp at his plan to discour- 
age stay-at-home voters and the stopping for all 
time to come of government by minorities. Brief- 
ly, Mr. Randall would increase the poll tax to 
$4 and remit it entirely upon the elector furnish- 
ing proof that he or she voted at the previous 
general election. Apparently, by the naming of 
both genders, the proponent of this proposed po- 
litical remedy contemplates a change in the con- 
stitution to include women as poll tax payers. 
Whether or not Mr. Randall’s proposal is the 
best way to cure a Jong-standing evil we are not 
prepared to say, but recent object lessons in the 
city and state, notably our municipal primary 
election of October 31 and the important election 


on constitutional amendments October 10 of this | 


year, when minorities only spoke, prove that dras- 
tic measures must be taken to overcome this 
non-representative manner of arriving at vital 
decisions affecting all the people. We hope this 
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question will be given serious attention by the 
legislature. 

Comrade Alexander Irvine, whose prominence 
in the late lamented campaign (viewed from his 
angle) is admitted, has a letter in that palladium 
of our liberties, Appeal to Reason, of November 
25, descanting on the activities of the brethren 
prior to the primaries and since, making preruc- 
esque animadversions on “Big Business” and, in- 
cidentally, handing ont bouquets to the proletar- 
iat. Alluding to the primary vote, Comrade Ir- 
vine says: “We taught them a few things they 
will never forget in the line of running a cam- 
paign. We made them look like the proverbial 
thirty cents.” Indeed you did, comrade! You 
also woke up the city in a way you did not con- 
template. Your letter closes with this half-sup- 
pressed triumphant note: 


The last stunt of the campaign before the votes 
are counted again will be a parade of 20,000 women 
voters dressed in white with red sashes. They will 
have transparencies carried by men, and on the 
transparencies wil] be printed the bitter cries of 
the abyss. We will have twenty-five floats and on 
the floats our little children, and they too will speak 
in language of fire to the populace! Then on De- 
cember 5 we will go to the ballot box and you 
readers of the Appeal watch the result. 


Alas, comrade, readers of the Appeal doubtless 
have done so. Result: defeat of your candidate 
by the trifling majority of 34,000 votes. 


Criticism is made by the Democrats in congress 
that President Taft has attempted to minify the 
importance of tariff legislation by overshadowing 
that issue with the trust question in general, hts 
message to congress dealing wholly with the 
Sherman anti-trust act. “Mr. Taft vigorously de- 
fends the act as interpreted by the United States 
supreme court, indicating plainly his opposition 
to the repeal or amendment of the statute, but 
suggesting that congress pass a federal incorpora- 
tion law and supplemental legislation that “would 
describe and denounce methods of competition 
that are unfair.’ He advises the creation of an 
execttive hureat or commission, with powers 
akin to those of the interstate commerce hoard, 
to supervise corporations chartered under federal! 
law. As the President promises many more mes- 
sages between now and holiday adjournment, we 
may look for tariff recommendations in a later 
output. The public, and particularly the news- 
paper part of it. will hail with eratitude this plan 
of addressing congress serially. Few can do 
instice to a 30.000-word message, delivered at one 
sitting. whereas the continued story plan insures 
respectful and even pleasurable consideration of 
the presidential viewpoint. Let us hope this will 
prove a precedent never to know deviation. 


By a tnanimous vote the assembly at Sacra- 
mento has passed a bill making women eligible 
to all public offices in the state. Jt had the honor 
of being the first measure originating in the house 
to he passed. Under the present law women are 
eligible only to the offices of superintendent of 
schools and membership on county boards of edit- 
cation. The only conditions imposed in their 
qualifications for office, by the assembly bill, are 
the requirements that candidates for the office of 
district attornev must have heen admitted to the 
bar in California and that candidates for the office 
of state veterinarian must be registered veterinary 
surgeons. Of course, this may be regarded as a 
hardship by the ineligibles, but it is always con- 
sidered good form to employ a shoemaker to 
make shoes, a tailor to make clothes and a doctor 
to mend your pulse. 


Barry Wins His Point 

Richard Barry. formerly of Los Angeles, seems 
to have scored a personal victory in New York 
in getting a court decision that orders his rein- 
statement in the Lambs’ Club, which had arbitrar- 
ily expelled the writer because of an article in 
which he criticised the dramatic profession, of 
which its membership constitutes so large a part 
Barry resented this procedure and took his 
into court, with the result as stated. Having 
his contention, it is more than likely that F 
will resign from the club. 


Demise of Dr. Campbell 


It was a shock to his friends in Los An 
to learn of the demise of Dro-@M. B. Cam 
He was one of the best known physicians o 
Homeopathic school in the State, and for a 
was in charge of the insane asylum at Highl 
which, under the law, must have as its he 
physician of his training. For several year 
Campbell lived in Los Angeles, moving from 
to Heber. where he died. He leaves a comifon 
fortune, divided among a son and four daugh 
one of the latter a resident of Japan. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 
QR once San Francisco, which in face of its 
f cosmopolitan and heterogeneous population, 
is exceedingly provincial, in that we are main- 
ly interested in ourselves, has been forced to find 
in Los Angeles the center of interest. Since last 
friday afternoon when the whole country was 
stirred by the dramatic and complete breakdown 
of the McNamara defense even till this hour when 
we are awaiting returns from your vitally import- 
ant election everyone has been talking of Los 
Angeles and the history that has been made there 
in the last few days. 

Of course, the apocalypse of St. Link Steffens 
has been spread broadcast in our midst by the 
same organ of slobbering sentimentality which 
has been regaling us with the admonitions of a 
second-term convict for the correction of society. 
But Mr. Lincoln Steffens, in this neighborhood at 
least, with all his silly pretense, idle claims and 
anarchistic insinuation. has only made himself a 
laughing stock. The average San Franciscan sees 
clearly that two of your citizens have come out 
of a severe, strength-testing ordeal most notable 
characters. I mean. of course, Judge Walter 
Bordwell and District Attorney Fredericks. The 
poise of hoth these officers of the law throughout 
the fiery trial is commended on all sides. In two 
months, Captain Fredericks. for so long the tar- 
get of your unco’ guid and super-righteous, has 
become a figure of national note, and, incidentally, 
he has provided San Francisco with a clear and 
sound illustration of how a public prosecutor 
should conduct himself and his office within the 
law and for the law alone. 

x ok x 


One of the foremost lawyers of this state said 
to me today: “Judge Bordwell at this moment is 
the logical candidate for chief justice, and I be- 
lieve his great service to the state and the nation 
not only qualifies him but entitles him to the 
highest reward. Chief Justice Beatty, as you 
probably know, does not intend to be a candidate 
for re-election and the only known aspirant as yet 
is Justice Angelotti. JI imagine that in Southern 
California at least the primary vote for Bordwell 
would be practically unanimous, for certainly the 
labor unions could not consistently oppose him, 
and it seems to me that ontside his own territory 
every thoughtful man will have found in his rec- 
ord sufficient cause for confidence in and admira- 
tion of him to desire his elevation to the highest 
seat on California’s judicial bench.” All of which 
may be premature, but is significant of the high 
esteem in which this fearless and careful jurist is 
held. 

« . v 

Mayor-elect Rolph has many delicate problems 
to face, and not the easiest of them is occasioned 
by the sudden death last week of J. B. Bocarde, 
one of the supervisors-elect. The man who was 
“proxime accessit” to the new hoard at the recent 
election is John O. Walsh. who at present is a 
supervisor and has been one of the firebrands of 
the retiring McCarthy hoard. Walsh is official 
organizer of the local trades unions and has been 
making himself peculiarly ebnoxious in the still 
maintained but moribund Southern Pacific strike, 
atempting to unionize a class of workers never 
vet impressed and apparently well satisfied with 
their existing conditions. The labor unions, of 
course, are telling Rolph that Walsh is the logical 
candidate and that he cannot be ignored without 
a direct affront to organized labor. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the mayor-elect will be 
thoroughly justified in filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of a successful candidate on the 
Rolph ticket by the next ‘man on the ballot, who 
was similarly classified. It is a nice question, in 
the solution of which all of Rolph’s diplomacy 
and adroitness may he called into play. 

* ok Ok 


In the tense interest that Los Angeles has been 
furtnishin@ the last few days Sacramento has al- 
mirst 2eope out of.sight. But much of far- 
fap me fnpertance is being negotiated and may 
se firousavtee ar the present session. The angry 
vil. oo the Peannortionment struggle will attract 
pA sttenite Gaain in a few davs; the pros and 
euhs of ‘he *icid vailway and public utilities com- 
sii. Tust BE Weighed, and the growing chal- 
nize to Governer TWhnson’s supreme dictation of 
oF and eessratic control will be heard. 
Thee split mohnsy ers old is widening, and 
figgre is pettincse@"G jealousyWamong the elect 
thet are left. Cne campot ride’ roughshod over all 
igi's lieutenants Me sapien the motive of every- 
Save onesex St s-ut stirring rancor and 


crhaps the Vial af the New York Expo- 
seat the land with the 
spending *3280 9000 on the Empire 
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State’s exhibit in 1915 may have stirred our Pan- 
ama-Pacific directors to renewed energy. Of 
course, the New Yorkers, who were all goud fel- 
lows, were given the novel taste of San Francis- 
co’s hospitality, and they saw the town from the 
Barbary coast to the last resort on the Great 
White Way of the beach. It is to be hoped they 
were likewise impressed with the harmony and 
aggressivenes of our board of directors. We are 
told that the reason for the apparent lack of ex- 
pedition in the exposition’s plans is that our di- 
rectors are not yet “hitched,” and that this is only 
the usual course in such undertakings. It is un- 
fortunate that the divisions of opinion and person- 
ality on the present board are as notorious as 
they are pronounced, but everyone still expresses 
confidence that the rough places will be made 
smooth and the great goal eventually reached in 
co-operative triumph. 
* * * 

There were fewer Los Angelans in this city 
today than for many a long moon. Which goes 
to show that your citizens do not travel abroad 
when there is work to be done and duty calls at 
home. Dr. John R. Haynes was registered here 
Sunday, but I venture the most eminent of South- 
ern California’s scientific Socialists was at home 
in time to vote for—Alexander today. As I close 
this letter, the wires are singing “Landslide” and 
I ween that Los Angeles has a good sound con- 
gratulation coming to her. eel .O. 

San Francisco, December 5, 1911. 


GOTHAM ENJOYS “LADY OF THE SEA” 


BSEN’S first psychological drama, “The Lady 

From the Sea.” has been given its premier 

performance in English in New York, in that 
respect being five years behind Los Angeles, 
which, I believe, had opportunity of seeing it at 
the Burbank, where it was staged by Harry 
Mestayer. For a noteworthy performance of this 
noteworthy play we must thank the Drama Plav- 
ers, an organization hatling from Chicago. This 
excellent company, tinder the direction of Donald 
Robertson and under the special protection of 
the Chicago Theater Soctetyv. intends to present 
in the various large cities of the countrv a series 
af modern and classical plavs. and has beenn in 
New York with “The Lady From the Sea” “The 
T.earned Ladies.” a comedv hy Moliere. and “The 
Thunderbolt.” hy Arthur Wine Pinero. The sea- 
son was booked to enen in St. Louis. but the op- 
nortunitv presented itself to onen in New York 
and was seized tnon. The enecagement was so 
successful that it was extended a week and the 
St. fTauis honking nostnoned for a second time. 
“The Ladv From the Sea” was first nlaved in the 
original jn Norwav jin 1889 ‘Three wears later it 
was presented in Enelish at Terrv’s Theater Tan- 
don. and more recently in German at the Trving 
Place Theater in New York. Tt is astounding 
that we shonld have waited mare than twenty 
vears for this exanisite niav to he siven in Ene- 
lish in New York. But at last we have seen it 
and the presentation was worth waiting for. 

* ok Ox 

While nerhans not the greatest of Thsen’s nlavs, 
“The Tady From the Sea” js essentially nnetic. 
essentially sane and wholesame. Tn manv of his 
plavs the great truth lower lavs hare the false 
conventions and the fatce 1degle untth which neo- 
nle are continually hedoine ahont their Tives 
without in the end kringine ahnaut a solution of 
the Aifficrity. Th “Phe Tindy Fram the Sen” he 
tarches the crucial falseness in a woaman’s life. 
che wnderstands and she is forever afterward free 
to live and Jove. Denressed. nreved tnon hv the 
consciousness of the futility and the falseness of 
her life. Jongine with all her heart and soni to he 
free tn choose what she chall Inve and what she 
shall he ohsecsed with the impression that she 
mist ohev the will of another. fast hecaming 
morbid and tending toward mental derangement. 
she is suddenly given the nower to act as her 
heart and will direct. and feeline the notencr nf 
her awn will she js able to assume the reenonsci- 
hylj far of her own life. Tn the hands af HedAwico 
Reicher the role jis as clear as ervstal: Mice 
Reicher sneaks the lines as simnlv as she micht 
if she were herself the woman. with alf her hanes 
and fears. and were pleading for her own freedom. 
She throws no false glamor over it. suggests nn 
abscenritv. she intensely feels the noetrv and the 
bigness of the theme and she sends her andience 
awav from the theater with a distinct sense of 
unlift and with a new reverence for the human 
will, 

xk ® x 

Fllida. daughter of a lighthouse keener, t1sed 
to the open sea. loving it. knowing its monds. is 
living as the second wife of Dr. Wangel in his 
home among the mountains on the edge of a fiord. 
Filida thinks it is her longing for the sea that is 
responsible for her sadness. Finally. she under- 
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stands all that is weighing down her spirit. Un- 
der stress of emotion she tells her husband of a 
curious romance that ten years before came into 
her life. A Jarge steamer had put into port near 
her father’s lighthouse and she has met and been 
fascinated by its second mate. One morning, 
early, he sent for her to meet him, and on a 
lonely rock in the face of the sea he told her 
that he had justly killed the captain of his ship 
and that he must fly from the country. He said 
he would come again for her as soon as he was 
able, and he extracted from her the promise to 
wait for him. ‘To seal the promise he took from 
his finger a ring and from hers a ring and putting 
them both on a larger key ring threw them into 
the sea, saying “Now we are wedded to the sea.” 
x ok x 


The influence of this man is strong upon her. 
She feels him near her at times and she sees him 
plainly. Her dead baby had the man’s eyes; 
like them they seemed to change with the moods 
of the sea. This strange man has come between 
her and her husband and she is afraid. She had 
tried to break the promise, but the man wrote 
only that as soon as he was able he would come 
for her. From a young sculptor she learns what 
makes her feel that he is on his way and she is 
obsessed with the idea that she will not be able 
to resist him. She loves her husband, but when 
the man stands before her and looks’ at her with 
compelling eyes she is afraid that in spite of her- 
self she will go with him. She must be ready the 
next night, he says, to go of her own free will. 
She knows then that her own free will is all that 
counts, and she knows that her will has never 
been free, not even when she married Wangel, 
for she did that to get a home after her father 
died. She pleads with her husband to give her 
her freedom, to let her go if need be. Loving 
her, but not understanding, he tries to protect 
her, but, finally, in desperation, to save her from 
herself, he sets her free and with the power to act 
as her heart directs the fascination of the strang- 
er passes and she chooses to remain with the man 
she loves. She no longer needs the sea, for the 
freedom that it typifies is in her own heart. She 
iS a sane, normal woman with a real place in the 
world to fill and the wish to fill it. With beauti- 
ful, hopeful sympathy she turns to her husband 
and her husband’s children and the gloom is lifted 
from her and from the play. 

ar 


Hedwig Reicher is absolutely satisfying. To 
say this is to say a great deal, for the role de- 
mands an actress who can run the gamut not of 
expressed emotion, but of suppressed emotion, 
which is a much greater thing. No person who 
plays objectively, who depends for effects upon 
the display of superficial emotion could play it. 
The thing must be felt. must be lived subtly, psy- 
chologically. This Miss Reicher does with abso- 
lute self-forgetfulness. Donald Robertson as 
Wangel, with admirable technique, supports her 
and emphasizes her conception of the role. 

ANNE PAGE. 

New York, December 4, 1911. 





Pryce Gains His Release 


General C. Rhys Pryce, soldier of fortune, who 
risked his neck in the effort to free Mexico of 
Diaz, has been released at jJast, and now that the 
doors of the county jail have closed on his re- 
treating form it is doubtful if he will ever be 
called back to stand trial on the charges still 
pending against him. Pryce will remain in Los 
Angeles, however, awaiting the pleasure of the 
authorities. His case has been peculiarly irri- 
tating. He was in custody for nearly six months. 
with no real charge lodged against him. He never 
looted or permitted any of his men to do so, but 
engaged in the cause of the oppressed for the 
pure love of adventure, 


Capa de Ora 
(California Poppy) 
Capa de ora, the gray days are coming, 
The way of all beauty, the way of a dream; 
No more your lover, the honey-bee humming— 
Leafless the willows adown by the stream. 


Capa de ora, the shadow will lower; 
Storm-wraiths with fingers of trembling mist, 

Rain-tears be flinging in wind-driven shower 
Over the hills where you linger sun-kissed. 


Cloth-of-gold carpet you wove for her treading, 
When blue-eyed spring in the valleys awoke; 
Garlanded summer, with beauty wide-spreading. 

*Broidered with gold autumn’s fluttering cloak. 


Capa de ora, the rain-clouds are bringing 
The shadow of change in the blue sky above; 
Bravely but vainly to life you are clinging-— 
Yainly as woman to youth and to love! 
EDITH DALEY. 
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Latest Word im Paris on Drama, Music amd Atrt-=By Frank Patterson 














6cY E BONHEUR,” “Happiness,” a play in 
| three acts by Albert Guinon, given for the 
first time at the ‘heatre Antoine, Paris, 
two weeks ago, is, in a certain sense, a philosoph- 
ical play conceived after the pragmatic manner of 
Balzac. whose effort it was to solve the problems 
of life and society by means of concrete exam- 
ples; or a problem play after the strictly mod- 
erm manner, which simply amounts to putting 
before us a problem which is more or less com- 
mon in the lives of all, and then either leaving 
this problem unsolved or solving it in a way that 
appears utterly impracticable to us slaves of so- 
ciety (as we all are to an extent.) 

Guinon's new play deals with the time-worn 
problen’ of the happiness of a married woman. 
There is nothing new about the problem itself. 
[It has been dealt with over and over again in all 
its possible variations, but in its essence, in spite 
of all these almost infinite variations, it remains 
a sitte¢le and simple problem... It is the problem 
of the infinite variety, the infinite complexity of a 
woman's nature. finding its happiness in associa- 
tion with the man to whom she is married, this 
marriage, asstmahly,being a bond which forbids 
her to seek her happiness outside the home. This 
problem, as it appears to the author of this play. 
may be summed up in the single statement that 
10 one man ever possesses sufficient variety, suf- 
ficient demonstrativeness, sufficient tenderness 
and T know not what else, fully and completely to 
All the life and satisfy the longing of any woman. 
Tt appears to be the opinion of the author that 
few women are really satisfied with the monotony 
of home life, with the husband who goes out to 
his work every morning at the same hour, re- 
turns home at the same hour every evening, eats 
his dinner and settles down in his easy chair be- 
fore the fire with his hook “reading Jamartine 
and making marginal notes like a student.” 

That this is really a problem no one will for a 
moment doubt. In the old davs when women had 
no education. a host of children, and endless 
housework, they probably had no time to worry 
about happiness or unhappiness. (Not that T be- 
lieve in “the good old times!” They no doubt had 
their troubles!) Today. especially in France. and 
in the large cities all over the world. conditions 
haye changed: there are fewer children, more 
nurses, less housework. The spinning wheel has 
passed away. spacious homes have given place to 
the nest of three rooms. the coal scuttle and the 
wood box have gone down hefore the steam radi- 
ator and the electric heater. The home becomes 
niere and more a house of wonders. where you 
have anly to press a button to have the food put 
neon Month endat is the woman who insists 
upon the introduction of these modern improve- 
ments. It is the woman who thus docs away 
with her own occupation and leaves herself the 
boredom and the misery of passing her days 
dreaming of how she might employ the wealth 
which her hushand is incapable of bringing her. 
or looking out of the window at the passers-by in 
the street below. and -envying those who appear 
richer than herself. 

Old story! But it-must not be forgotten that 
this is often real misery with a real cause. For 
many women are married to men less capable. 
less ambitious than themselves. “They, if they 
could go out and enter into the hattle of life, 
would succeed where their hushands fail, and yet, 
by society, they are enchained to an enforced in- 
activity. Add to this the woman’s longing for 
love, often enough unsatisfied, for the man, once 
the days of wooing are over, has little time for 
“that sort of thing.” Another old story which 
has made the fortune of more than one senti- 
mental woman novelist. 

In this play of “Happiness” we are introduced 
to the wife of Mr. Alfred Passenaut, young, beau- 
tiful and unhappy. For Alfred Passenaut is one 
of those men who pass their days at their work 
and selfishly insist upon their rest and their tran- 
quilitv in the evening. So his wife is unhappy, 
and she begins to dream of finding happiness out- 
side of the home. She hesitates in her friendship 
between two men: Mr. Duhais-Mantel. rich. pla- 
cid, easy-going; and Mr. Rene Liverdun. nervous, 
passionate and poor, 1. e., dependent upon a rich 
PaLber. 

At this crisis news is brought to Collette Pas- 
senaut that her husband has died suddenly of 
heart failure. She is free. and she is not long in 
making up her mind to marry Rene Liverdun. 
young, passionate and poor, but with expecta- 
tions. These expectations do not materialize. 
The rich father has no idea of furnishing his son 
with funds sufficient to satisfy all of his fiancee’s 
extravagant tastes. On top of this Colette and 


| Rene quarrel about the home and the furniture. 


| fun. 


They find that they have tastes diametrically op- 
posed, and that getting married is a far different 
matter from making love—and not half so much 
So they break off and Calette accepts her 


| other admirer, Dubois-Mantel. 


| “second” is no better than her “first.” 





woman! Her 
Ele 1s ica, 
it is true, but apart from this advantage he has 
little to offer. Again, Colette finds herself un- 
happy. and again she turns her eyes longingly 
toward the young and passionate Rene Lnverdun. 
But she is married, and this new husband has not 
the accommodation of the first to drop dead in 
the street at an opportune moment. Also, Rene 
Liverdun is very nice as a lover, but not at all 
suitable for a hushand. and Dubois-Mantel ts all 
wioht as a, husband 4 dadure im the role of 
lover, 

The solution of this problem is found by the 
complacent and placid husband who decides to 
tolerate the lover for the sake of his own peace 
and his wife’s happiness—a very simple solution 
and, if ] am not mistaken, strikingly like the so- 
lution of one of our American successes of the 
last season. If ] understand aright the author of 
‘“TtTappiness” he wishes to indicate that woman’s 
nature is twofold, that if. on the one hand. she 
longs for domesticity, on the other hand she can- 
not content herself without the demonstrativeness 
of a lover, But then what “mere man” knows any- 


But, alas, for the wishes of 


thing about woman? 





*K k * 


“Tyan the Terrible” called forth a Aaod of bitter 
invective from the critics of Paris, critics who, 


' themselves professional musicians and jealous of 


their professionalism, cannot hear to see an “am- 
ateur” invade their territory, especially one who 


| threw down the gauntlet and professed his scorn 


of all scholasticism as did Gunshbourg. Among 


| these critics one of the most important is Alfred 


Bruneau, composer of operas to words by the 
great Zola, first prize-winner at the conservatory, 
member of the Legion of Honor, a man of real 
learning if not of suffictent originality to win 
SuccessensSen composcr. “shoesuchaeman the re- 


i marks which Gunsbourg made on the eve of the 


frst performance in Paris of his opera, “Ivan the 
Terrible.” acted like a red flag waved before a 
bull, and his criticism. though terse is trenchant. 
mcre it is: 

“Tlaving tasted’ the joys ofsbeime a director, Mr. 
Raoul Gunshourg desires to know other impres- 
stons of the theater. Ele has an opera performed 
at the Gayetv.” Then follows a description of 
the plot. after which the critic continues: “To 
this somber and melodramatic libretto music is 
adapted which does not cal! for any extended crit- 
icism. No novelty. either melodic or otherwise, 
appears in it. No curiosity either of rhythm or 
of polyphony attracts the attention. The only 
singularity which is manifested is a prodigious 
disdain of form, of harmony, of development, of 
construction, of all that no real work can do with- 
out. Should one take offense? It would not be 
worth while. It simply proves once again the 
absolute necessity of leaving music to the musi- 
clans. In a word. at times one seeks throughout 
entire scenes vainly for an idea, a motive, a 
phrase, and again one finds pages of a character 
frankly Ttalian. Those were the ones that were 
applauded.” Tle then says a few words of praise 
for the princinal artists and ends up, unkindest 
cut of all! “The scenery and costumes are very 
beautiful. They add to ‘Tyan the Terrible’ a 
touch of mem art.” 


T gave last week the remarks which Gunshourg 
published before his opera was performed; now 
it only remains to add his answer ta the above 
criticism: 

“Mr. Bruneau has written what he thinks of 
me. J.im a recent article. said what I thought of 
him and all the rest of the musical polytechni- 
cians. If now you think it would interest your 


| readers to know what the master of us all thinks 


of my work. here is the telegram which Massenet 
sent me on leaving the theater: 

“We return home in a fever and we 
says to ourselves again and again. it is beautiful! 
Tt is truel, Jt is new!) Why heart is happy at the 


great success. 
“"MASSENETY’ 
“When Mr. Bruneau writes a work that has 
any one of these three qualities T will talk to him. 
RAGUL, GUNSBOURGS 
This letter was submitted to Bruneau, who said 
he did not wish to answer it. And quite right. for 
these two men are talking about different things, 
and | doubt if they could ever understand each 
O1iere sanneaweis talking about the sort of art 

















that is real, and Gunsbourg about the sort of art 
that wins an immediate, but short-lived success. 

I said last week that I thought “Ivan the Ter- 
rible’ would make its way. So far it has been 
completely successful, playing to crowded houses. 
Pann 2lac of if. for the critfe; also. the weather 
prophet, likes to feel that his prognostications 
are at least occasionally veridical. 

* ok Ox 

The eighth exhibition of colored engravings 
which is now being held at the Petit Galeries 
shows many pictures that are full of interest and 
many works of striking beauty, and on the whole 
gives the impression that this art is taking an 
important place in the world ot pictures. IT think 
that it is not more than twenty-five years ago 
that this art first began to come into prominence, 
It was about 1887 that Raffaelli took up the work 
aid five years later that a society of colored en- 
eravers was formed. It may be said in passing 
that the public understanding and comprehension 
of this method of making colored prints has been 
retarded by the work of the photographers who 
have constantly been able to turn out pictures 
which, to the general public, seemed “just as 
good.” The colored photographic prints, touched 
up with a few lines, are, in fact, almost as good, 
and often difficult to distinguish from the real 
thing. In this exhibition there are a large num- 
her of pictures that are made by photographic 


accuracy, a large number of ultra-modern im- 
Pressionistie school, with too many lines, too 


much coler and too little real attention to draw- 
ing. but there are a few hy artists who seem to 
understand the true nature and the true value of 
this process, which lends itself wonderfully to the 
expression of Nature’s quiet moods and brings 
out, in a few well-drawn lines, the whole pictur- 
esqueness of a landscape, a street or a building. 


* # OK 


Rafaelli is particularly successful in this. He 
hunts up quaint old corners of Paris, things one 
passes every day without noticing, and places 
them hefore us with such an eye for their salient 
features that the effect is charming and poetic in 
the extreme. T have in mind a little piece of the 
Seine by this painter—or should T say engraver? 
There are few lines. A mere suggestion of a boat, 
with sails. drawn up against the river bank; a 
piece of river, and beyond it houses and a spire 
which reflect themselves in the smooth water: a 
a few trees on the two sides. The foreground is, 
for the most part. bare ground unrelieved by any 
detail of any kind, and.the sky is perfectly smooth 
wash, unusual in these days of “vibrating” skies. 
Among other nainters of Paris. Toir Tuigi loves 
the hour of twilight: Manuel Robbe has a leaning 
for the grey days. His work is full of figures 
wonderfully well drawn. The “Place Clichy,” a 
large satire in the center of the most crowded 
part of Paris up near Montmartre, furnishes this 
painter with a striking subject. In the middle of 
the picture is the momument (I forget of what). 
Behind it are tall buildings. Tn the foreground a 
girl carrying a large hatbox. one of the little em- 
ployes from the millinery stores in the neighbor- 
hood. Wearing clothes bevond her modest means, 
she 1s symbolical of the life of Montmartre, and 
indeed of all Paris. A street scene would not be 
complete without her. There are many other 
figures in this excellent work. A woman carrying 
a large basket full of flowers. another typical fig- 
ure of the citv. Liuigini shows one of the most 
effective pictures of the exhibition. Tt ts entitled 
“The Bridge. Tt represents a canal or small 
river running through an old town between stone 
walls. The river runs straight up to the front of 
the nicture. As it recedes it curves away a little 
to the right and is spanned, beyond the middle 
distance, hv a stone hridge of massive constes : 
tion, of which two arches are visible. Bey d 
the bridge are houses and to the left a st @ 
running along the side of the river. An  4%- 
fashioned. time-worn composition. the sort >f 
thing that our painters have thought it we 7h 
while to paint almost ever since the beginning 4 ¥ 
landscape painting. And yet this is a new wo # 
The artist has seen his landscape in a new w 


There are about four hundred pictures shor 
To me the landscanes are cffective aid pleasit®.. 
the other forms, still life. portrait, ete, are | at 
little effective and lack that softfething whi¥h 
gives art its value. Among the poriraits there «#e 
many which remind one strongly of the manner 
of the two or three eminently siccessful Ames 
can magazine illustrators Who nake a specialty | { 
the American gith “Among thkce T may menti2n 


Pierre Gati@iiitr A enri Leaki che. 
Paris, November 15, 1914. 
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Woman’s Work in Precinct 48 

Attending babies may seem a tame manner in 
which to do politics, but it has come. Many as- 
pirants to office have kissed innumerable infants 
in past campaigns, in point of fact, the practice is 
long established. But cuddling the tiny tots while 
mother goes to cast her ballot is the modern sys- 
tem which works to a charm. It was introduced 
by members of the remarkable Woman’s Pro- 
gressive League Tuesday and is illustrative of 
the thousand and one things which crude man 
does not know about the real game. For example, 
in precinct No. 48, where Mrs. W. I. Wing, cap- 
tain, and a corps of prominent women waxed busy 
in a way that caused old time politicians to stare, 
the stay-at-homes all came out. 

“Mer Fo’ de Lord, how kin I go an’ vote, 
leavin’ dese yere babies?” demanded a colored 
housewife as one of the lieutenants stood at her 
door. 

“Why, I'll stay and amuse them while you hurry 
to the polls in this automobile,” responded Mrs. 
Lillian Morton, the volunteer who had called. 
And a vote for Alexander was hurried down the 
street while little, pop-eyed children stared at 
their suddenly acquired attendant, 

In another home there was an anxious wife at- 
tending an invalid husband. The woman deputy 
gladly accepted the duty, while a machine took 
the weary sick-room watcher for a spin to the 
polls. 

One woman was in the midst of her baking, 
assisted by another member of the household. 
A league caller took in the situation, promptly 
donned an apron and worked in the kitchen as 
relief while the houeshold women alternated in 
trips to the voting booths. TFT ive instances of 
baby-tending were necessary, but every emer- 
gency case was taken care of by the resourceful 
women who were battling for the safety of the 
city. 

Mrs. N. P. Conrey, Mrs. John D. Fredericks 
and Mrs. C. J. Fox, Jr., were among the newly- 
enfranchised citizens who were busy in 48. Mrs. 
I*, D. Cornell acted as her own chauffeur in car- 
rying Alexander voters to the polls from early 
morning until dark, while her husband in his 
machine hustled in the other end of the same 
preeimict. And yet this was the work in but one 
of the 315 precincts, performed by indomitable 
members of the Woman's Progressive League. 
As a result of the remarkable performance 95 
per cent of women registered were recorded as 
voting, an unprecedented record truly. 


House Was Divided 


In an adjoining precinct a woman entered the 
election tent about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
bearing an infant in arms. She looked about in 
an embarrassed manner, but it so happened that 
not another member of her sex chanced to be 
Duesent. A gallant bachelor ofjthe. Citizens Conn- 
mittee, whose ,gray hairs inspired confidence 
bowed with Chesterfieldian grace and offered to 
hold the babe. The mother smiled and relin- 
quished her charge. Jive minutes later she 
emerged from the polling booth and her ballot 
having been deposited she received back the child. 

“Madame,” remarked the temporary nurse, “I 
am terested in knowing how you voted on the 
irestiliitiga question.” 

“1icy,” Was the prompt answer. 

“What apity that a family should be so di- 
ep " he half sighed, looking thoughtfully at 
fai’ baby 


‘nev Pook Orders Cheerfully 
Ong iy impressive features of the volunteer 


vork of OY Swansemen that responded to the 
Bifizers’ Get mmmtee call “WHRelie uncomplaining 
/ © they took assignments. Thus 
Peck liickixel seen the entire day in the polling 
i aa Smee street, where his only asso- 
satoe Were Whe OShestnd Charley Seyler, that 
Bink oi Buchel fection, was ordered to re- 
Mort for duby yy “ered captain whose precinct 
thas largely peop | "y negroes. These colored 
sammys Charley gq o!ted Bocerit]ly to the polls, 
ey ebtinked”’ up and ten- 
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derly dandling the pickannintes, who were brought 
along for a joy ride. Jt was a day full of expert- 
ences for the debonair club man in which he 
learned more of human nature than he otherwise 
nught haye gained in years. 
Zealous Officer Smith 

With so wideawake an officer as Policeman W. 
O. Smith on the force, Chief Sebastian should 
seek a medal for this member of his department, 
who has proved himself one of the staunchest 
preservers of the morals of the city. Officer 
Snuth saw two men register a wager the day 
before the recent municipal election. Of course, 
such conduct is contrary to the election laws. 
The officer, being a zealot, lost no time in having 
the offenders against the peace and dignity of the 
city utilize him as the custodian of their illegal 
bet. In that simple but effective manner Smith 
“had the goods” on his victims and he promptly 
haled them into court, where they entered a plea 
of guilty, with the idea of receiving judicial clem- 
ency. Each was promptly fined the amount of 
his naughty bet, and Officer W. O. Smith went 
away pluming himself on his cuteness. 


Recalls a Bit of History 

Los Angeles newspapers missed a good story 
in the death here, November 20, of Captain W. FH. 
Blennerhassett, who had been a resident for a 
number of years. Captain Blennerhasset was a 
direct descendant of the associate of Aaron Burr, 
who, after his disgrace, chargeable to his duel 
with Alexander Hamilton, sought to establish, 
in the then southwestern section of the United 
States, an independent empire. The Blenner- 
hassett of five generations ago was the great 
grandfather of him who died here two weeks ago. 
The latter had been for years a member of the 
Jonathan Club, which organization sent a special 
committee to attend the funeral. a compliment 
not usually paid to members of the club. The 
deceased was about 80 years of age. 


Fitting Federal Appointment 

Oscar Lawler’s appointment as special attor- 
ney general to represent Washington in the fed- 
eral inquiry into the dynamiting cases was emi- 
nently fitting. Mir. Lawler has been quietly at 
work for many weeks gathering the evidence for 
court purposes in the AflcNamara trials, and he 
is as familiar with the facts as is District Attor- 
ney Fredericks himself. QLawler’s recent experi- 
ences in Washington and his work as United 
States district attorney for the southern district 
of California have proved an excellent recom- 
mendation with the attorney general of the 
United States. Also, his well-known tenacity in 
the prosecution of any cause is a guarantee that 
he will unearth all of the facts in an issue that has 
come to be regarded as one of the most import- 
ant ever tried in the United States. I am in- 
formed that the inquiry will consume several 
weeks and that the goyernment’s main reliance in 
the new issues that have been raised is in Ortie 
McManigal, who is to be kept in the Los Ange- 
les county jail for an indefinite period, later to be 
given his freedom as a reward for his services. 
While the new inquisition will have headquarters 
here, its ramifications will extend throughout the 
United States. 
They Want an Accounting 

When I printed more than a month ago that 
the Harriman municipal campaign was being 
financed from funds sent here for the McNamara 
defense, the story was not generally credited. 
Fvents since have proved that I was right. The 
Socialist campaign was merely an angle of the 
McNamara trial, just as [ steadfastly contended. 
Captain Fredericks has in his possession $5,500 of 
bride funds, money that was turned over to him 
after it had been received as partial payment for 
services that were to have been rendered by ac- 
cepted jurymen. Large sums were used in the 
interest of the Socialist municipal ticket, an ac- 
counting for which the various labor unions seem 
to insist upon having from Mr. Darrow, 


When Flint Meets Flint 


Bankers and others are watching with consid- 
erable interest the prospective good natured 
rivalty for business between the Security Savings 
and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. In 
the latter institution President Drake’s right 
bower is Motley H. Flint. who may have his 
brother, the former United States senator, pitted 
against him as a director in the recently enlarged 
Security avings at an early day so items 
ported. The two banks mentioned are, of course, 
contenders for public favor, and the Flints each 
have a following of no mean proportions. In 
fact, the friends of one are usually the admirers 
of both. It is possible that Frank Flint may not 
join President Sartori on the directorate because 
of these conditions. 1+ will be recalled that Sen- 
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ator Tlint, a few years ago was the chief factor 
in the merger of the Los Angeles National with 
the First National, in fact, that was practically 
his last semi-public service in Los Angeles prior 
to his leaving here for Washington to assume 
senatorial duties. Since his return he has been 
instrumental in arranging for the amalgamation 
of the Equitable with the Security Savings Bank. 
Gas Case Collapses 

With the collapse of the “gas defense” in the 
Times dynamiting, there is every indication that 
the damage suits filed recently against that news- 
paper, claiming that the explosion that had 
wrecked its building had been caused by gas, are 
to be dropped. ‘hese suits never were taken seri- 
ously by Harry Chandler, although the paper 
would have heen forced to fight them had there 
been a verdict of not guilty or even a mistrial in 
the McNamara cases. ‘he litigation would have 
cost General Otis and his associates a large sum. 
Chance to Show Appreciation 

Captain John D. Fredericks, district attorney 
of Los Angeles county, stands out in the recent 
events that have attracted the attention of the 
civilized world as a hgure of American national 
interest. Ile has revealed a strong personality, 
stronger than many had credited him with pos- 
sessing. In view of his hne record, the opinion 
is general that the issues still pending before the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, which remain over 
from last years political campaign, should be 
eliminated. It will be recalled that soon after the 
state election charges affecting Captain Freder- 
icks were brought to the attention of the Bar 
Association, which body promptly referred them 
to its grievance committee, where they have since 
rested. | have repeatedly urged the impropriety 
of airing them while the McNamara cases were on 
trial, no matter how fragile they might prove, which 
view seems to have been held by practically the 
entire inembership of the Los Angeles bar. Con- 
sidering that the charges are the result of partisan 
politics and that they cannot be strained into a 
technical violation of ethics, they should be with- 
drawn at this time, if only as a graceful tribute to 
the man to whom the community owes much. 


United O11 Jolts Shareholders 

Once more has the oil stock speculative gaine 
received a jolt from which it may not recover in 
a hurry. The United Oil Company, one of the 
best of-local traders, has suspended dividend dis- 
hursements and the price of the shares has 
dropped from $1.05, its high point of the year, to 
about 35 cents, a depreciation of $750,000 in the 
market value of the property. ‘The company was 
a promotion of the excitement of two years ago 
and uncovered an excellent production in its hold- 
ings. J)Jividends of one per cent a month have 
been paid tor more than a year, the stock at dif- 
ferent times being worked up and then allowed 
to sag the other way in a most picturesque fash- 
ion. The management is_all that could be de- 
sired, but there have been reports of stock jug- 
gling that do not altogether satisfy outsiders. 
It is said that scores of women and others illy 
able to stand the drop im quotations have been 
hit. Jt 1s insisted for the company, however, that 
the dividend funds are to be used for bettering 
the property in the belief that when such pay- 


ments are resumed it will be for an indefinite 
period. 


Will Stick to the Law 

Le Compte Davis denies the story in a Los 
Angeles newspaper that he is to retire from ac- 
tive law practice. He says that while he had 
made up his mind to get out of the profession at 
an early date, he has not yet accumulated suf- 
ficient of this world’s good to permit of his leav- 
ing dull care behind. It is reported that at Jeast 
two of the counsel for the defense in the recent 
dynamiting cases have to this time not received 
one dollar beyond their retaining fees. 


Judge Allen Will Sue 


Appellate Justice MI. T. Allen is to go into 
court after all. for a settlement of his damage 
claim against the Pacific Electric. It will be re- 
membered that Justice Allen was seriously in- 
jured in a collision on the Santa Monica line a 
few months ago. As soon as he could be per- 
suaded to consider the subject, Judge Allen was 
asked by the railway company to name the offset 
to his injuries. The company was willing to and 
did, accept full responsibility in the matter, and 
has settled with all others affected upon that 
basis. At first. Judge Allen was inclined to meet 
this proposal, but later he became convinced that 
in the absence of a judicial determination of the 
facts, there might arise a criticism, in the present 
state of the public mind, so far as corporate in- 
terests and their treatment by the judiciary ™1s 
concerned. After discussing the subject in all of 
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its phases with his closest friends, he concluded 
it was best to have a court of law determine just 
what damages should be assessed in his case. 
Hence the filing of a suit asking $100,000 dam- 
ages for injuries to his person, and $4,000 addi- 
tional for hospital and other expenses. Judge 
Allen has retained the firm of which ex-Senator 
Frank P. Vlint is a member to prosecute his 
claim. The two were law partners for years, and 
still are close friends. 


“And the Next Day—” 

That the gods were with Alexander election 
day was evidenced by the clear sky and balmy at- 
mosphere, but the next day! Louis Vetter hit it 
off admirably when he solemnly marched into the 
dining room of the California Club at luncheon 
hour, crying “Hear ye! hear ye!” and bearing an 
enormous placard across his breast which read 
“And the Next Day It Rained!” Which it was 
doing in no uncertain fashion at that moment. 
Passing of a Pioneer 

In the death this week of Major J. M. Hanford 
the state loses a pioneer of sterling integrity and 
the Southern Pacific one of its old “guard. Major 
Hanford had been a visitor in Pasadena for sev- 
eral days when he was stricken, and it was not 
thought that his indisposition would prove serious, 
He had been paymaster of the Southern Pacific 
for years and would have been retired on a pen- 
sion before long. He was well known in Los 
Angeles, 


coming here several times every year 
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for an extended stay. He was a pioneer of ‘49, a 
veteran of the Civil War and a member of the 
California legislature in the administration of 
Governor Leland Stanford. 


Promotion for Harold Moore 

Gradually, San Diego is luring to her boundar- 
ies many of Los Angeles? bright particular stars. 
The latest loss we have sustained is in the trans- 
fer of Harold H. Moore, one of John J. Byrne's 
clever traveling passenger agents of the Santa Fe, 
whoin the assistant passenger traffic manager has 
appointed city passenger and ae agent at San 
Diego, with headquarters in the U. Grant hotel 
This is a deserved ae for Harold 
and San Diego is to be felicitated on his advent. 
Our only compensating thought is that his new 
duties will preclude his further editorial work on 
the monthly railroad folder that bore the name 





of TI. H. Moore as its tutelary genius. This rec- 
ognition of Mr. Moore by he chief further dem- 
onstrates how naturally a Chicago man gravi- 
tates to the front. 


He Feeds the “Movies” 

1 have often wondered who it was that was 
supplying so many of the good moving picture 
sketches that lure my young hopefuls every time 
they get down town. I learn that it is Charley 
Pearson, publicity man of the Southern California 
Edison Company, who is beguiling his leisure 
time by writing scenarios for the producing stu- 





dios. Before Charles reformed his ways by ex- 
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changing newspaper work for the literary life 

which his Edison company affiliation entails, he 
used to study the “ten-twent’-thirt’"’ shows and 
in that atmosphere bred the aw ful germ facie tas 
impelled him to feed fat the “movies,” as one of 
my irrepressibles calls the picture stunts. I shall 
expect to hear of a new Pearson mansion rising 
out Westlake way before long as a result of 
Charles’ 


success it} entertaining the dear public 
Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 
Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 








AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 
Studio and Art Gallery, 336% So. Broadway 
Srecial Exhibition of Oils Now on View 


L°S ANCELES 
LIMITED @> 


A Palatial Train 


FOR 


Eastern Trips 


Leaves Los Angeles daily at 
10:30 a. m., arrives at Chi- 
cago 11:20 a. m. third day. 
Solid Train of Electric Light- 
ed, Luxurious Pullman Equip- 
ment, via 


Salt Lake Route 


Union Pacific and Northwestern. 


Tickets and information at 
601 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, and other offices. 





Recents Were. 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
jn both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an 
other coming in the opposite direction 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co 

















ELECTRIC CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Have you been thinking what you will give this one or that one? 

Electrical household appliances are so new and wonderful, that one or more of them will be a 
joy and a novelty in the home of any of your kinsfolk or friends. ELECTRICITY IS NOW THE 
HANDMAIDEN OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 

Here are some of our Christmas offerings to Edison consumers: 


The Luminous Electric Radiator 
as low at $6.00. 


A Chafing Dish attached for $5.00, that kes the 


The Electric Percolator for $5.00 during stove into a chafing dish, 


the holidays. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 


120 EAST FOURTH STREET 
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TAXATION OF FRANCHISES 


Where the Only Value Is the Right to | 
Po Business as a Corporation and | § 
Where If the Business Was Dore as | 
an Individual or a Partnershic There | 


Would be No Tax. 


By George |. Cochran 


The right to transact business as a | 


corporation, instead of as an individ- 
ual, has always been considered a val- 
uable privilege, and in 


on special application to the author- 
ities. For instance, the Bank of Eng- 


lund was allowed to transact business | 


as a sorporation in return for a loan 
which the incorporators agreed _ to 
make to the government of England. 
However, 
of being a corporation is granted free- 


old days was | § 
only secured as a matter of favor and | & 


in latter days the privilege | 
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FOR 


knowing ones cannot resist the temptation 


presented by our sale of 


ly by each state, as a matter of course, | | 


and at apparently small cost. 
This privilege is granted by the 
state, and not by any lesser municipal- 


ity, and under the state laws certain 
fees are required when the incorpora- 
tion is made, and annually thereafter. 
As, for instance, a corporation with a 
capital stock of $10,000 pays $10 a 
year to the state, and a corporation 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000 pays 
$200 a year to the state. Corporations 
organized for religious or other pur- 
poses, and not for profit, do not pay 
any annual tax. 

The supreme court of the state of 
California, however, decided that the 
right to do business as a corporation 
was a property right, and following this 
cue various assessors throughout the 
state began to place a value upon tnis 
property right, with the result that 
these corporations were called upon to 
pay special taxes to the various munic- 
ipalities in which they had their prin- 
cipal places of business. Certain of 
the assessors assessed these values at 
very high figures, while others were 


content to make a nominal assessment, | 


and others did not assess them at all. 
Hence, in time, various corporations 
began to choose the places in which to 


locate their principal places of busi- | 


ness so as to avoid high taxation. One 
large corporation was assessed, in the 
city of Los Angeles, about $4,000,000 as 
a franchise tax, and promptly moved 
its place of business to another county 
which was content to place the assess- 
ment at $50,000, or under. This ques- 
tion was discussed in the report of the 
Commission on Revenue and Taxation 
in connection with so-called amend- 
ment No. 1. On page 28 of said re- 
port they state that in twenty-eight 
counties no such franchise assessments 
were returned. 

There was a universal sentiment 
throughout the state that the taxation 
by municipalities of the right to do 
business as a corporation was not only 


excessive in certain places and unjust, | 


and practically double taxation, but 
was also unnatural, for the reason that 
this privilege was granted solely by the 
state and if there was any value in it 
the state should receive the value, and 








not the municipality, which had noth- | 


ing whatever to do with the privilege. 
Nevertheless, the law as it stood could 
not be remedied except by a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Constitutional amendment No. 1 
cleared up the confusion, and put the 
tax in its logical place. Paragraph “D” 
of section 14, of said amendment, pro- 
vides that ali franchises other 
those expressly provided for in this 
section shall be assessed at their actual 
cash value, in a manner to be provided 
by law, and shall be taxed at the rate 
of one per centum each year, and the 
taxes collected thereon shall be exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the state. 

It is needless to argue the point that 
where this privilege of transacting 
business in corporation form is grant- 
ed solely by the state that the state 
should have the sole value of any ben- 
efit derived therfrom. ‘The absurdity 
of paying a special tax to the city of 
Sacramento or the city of Los Angeles 
for the privilege of being incorporated, 
is self-apparent, and the idea that this 
privilege is a property right, separate 
and apart, is a mere legal fiction. 

The right to do business as a cor- 
poration is valuable for many reasons: 
Tt enables the business to be carried on 
without interruption in case of death. 
it enables the ownership to be changed 
ftom time to time without requiring 
new agreements of partnership, and 


than | 
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Four arms, Blue, Green. 
Red, Pig Skin Leather, 
Nickel and Brass, $1.50 to 
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Leather Goods 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


These beautiful gifts in almost bewild- 
ering profusion are now assembled, and 


ready 


Red, Blue Green, Pig Skin 
Whisk Broom. Price $3 to; 


a ~& 
23.75. 
’ 


for your inspection. 
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COLLAR BAG 


In Silk and Leather. Blue, 
Green and Black, Pig Skin, 
$1.00 to $5.00. 





Jewel Cases in All Sizes, 
Blue, Red, Black, Green 
and Pig Skin. $1.75 to $8.00. 


DESMOND'S 


THIRD AND SPRING STREETS 


SEE OUR WINDOW DISPLAY 
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has so many other advantages that 
the use of corporations has become 


very extensive among business people. 

The method of determining the value 
of this privilege is now very clearly 
settled in this state, namely, that a 
proper method for ascertaining the val- 
ue of the franchise of a corporation is 
by deducting from the aggregate mar- 
ket value of its shares the value of its 
tangible property, and taking the dif- 
ference as the value of the franchise. 
In other words, for example, if $1,000,- 
000 worth of property is worth $2,000,- 
000 when held by a corporation, then 
the fact of incorporation has added $1,- 
000,00 to the value of the property, and 
this $1,000,000 is the value of the fran- 
chise. In reality, however, the “good | 
will’ of an incorporated business will | 
always be assessed under this method, 
while the good will of an unincorpor- 
ated business will always escape, and 
therefore this method, although legally 
settled by the supreme court, is not 
fair to an incorporated business. If the 
zood will of all business enterprises 
was assessed, then this method would 
be just and correct. Amendment No. 1, 
however, provides a very good remedy 
satisfactorily to adjust matters, and 
that is, that while the value of an or- 
dinary corporation franchise must be 
determined in the manner prescribed 
by the supreme court, yet the rate of 
taxation is left to the legislature, and 
the rate of one per centum each year 
ought, in fairness, to be very materially 





reduced. It was estimated by the tax 
commission’s report, page 27, that this 
tax would produce $990,981.98, whereas, 
as aematter of fact, it produced»sthe 
first year, about $1,600,000. 

The right to do business as a cor- 
poration is a valuable right, and the 
recipient of it should pay to the state 
a fair price for the privilege. ‘The 
amount charged under the license fee 
bill referred to above is not enough, 
and the additional amount exacted by 
amendment No. 1 is too large. Prob- 
ably a tax of one-fourth of one per 
cent, or even one-eighth of one per 
cent, would be amply sufficient, and 
also eminently fair. 

In conclusion, I feel that tax amend- 
ment No. 1 has solved a very difficult 


‘problem and simplified a very complex 


question by referring the matter to 
the legislature to fix the rate of the 
annual tax which must be paid for the 
valuable privilege of doing business in 
corporation form. 


Additional Dramatic Notes 


That ever popular opera, ‘‘Wang,”’ 
which made De Wolf Hopper famous, 
will be given a sumptuous revival by 
Ferris Hartman and his company at 
the Grand opera house, opening with 
the Sunday matinee. When originally 
presented this opera scored a triumph, 
and it is still a great favorite after 
many seasons. It has been revised and 
freshened, and it is the new version 
that the Ferris Hartman company will 





offer. Ferris Hartman will have the 
role of Wang, who plots for a throne 
and gains it.. He has appeared in this 
part before with great success. Rob- 
ert Leonard, who was formerly one of 
the most popular meinbers of the Hart- 
man forces, has rejoined the company, 
and will be se@n as Colonel Fricasse. 
Myrtle Dingwall will appear as the 
Crown Prince of Siam, Mataya, ana 
will have big vocal opportunities. Tu- 
cile Palmer will be the stepdaughter, 
Marie and Josie Hart will play Mad- 
ame HFrimousee. Percy Bronson will 
appear as Lieutenant Bouchier and Jo- 
seph Fogarty will be the High Pries:, 
while the remainder of the company 
has been well cast, 


Harry Corson Clarke is well known 
to local theatergoers, even though he 
has not appeared in this city for a 
number of years. -He is an actor of 
the old school, but has adopted a num- 
ber of the new ideas as well. His 
latest vehicle is “His Absent Boy,” a 
farcical comedy by Sydney Rosenfeld. 
San Francisco critics were vnanimous 
in their praise of Mr. Clarke and his 
bill. Margaret Dale Owen is his lead- 
Ing woman, and he is surrounded by 
a company of merit. 


— ——_—_ i « 
Messrs. Girard and Spencer will give 
a joint recital December 14 in the Tem- 
ple auditorium. As this house seats 


8,000 persons, this will be a test of the 
popularity of these able musicians, 
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By W. Francis Gates 

Opera companies are coming this 
way more frequently than of yore. But 
if they are not of a higher grade than 
the Sheehan coinpany playing at the 
Majestic this week, they will not add 
greatly to the intensity of the musical 
atmosphere. Joseph Sheehan was a 
prominent member of the Castle Square 
Company,.Savage’s English opera com- 
pany, appearing at the Mason opera 
house about six years ago. Through 
disagreement with the management or 
physical disability, he disappointed the 
public at that time. Since then he has 
grown in adipose tissue as much as his 
vocal apparatus has shrunk in enter- 
taining qualities—possibly the latter 
being the result of the former. And it 
must be said that Mr. Sheehan has 
surrounded himself with a company 
that does not outshine his own vocal 
abilities. In spite of the threadbare 
quality of the operas chosen for per- 
formance here, “Tales of Hoffman” and 
“Trovatore,”’ good-sized audiences 
were attracted to the house. Of course, 
Mr. Sheehan was cast as Hoffman and 
Manrico. it is only fair to say in ex- 
tenuation of the lack of the saccharine 
quality of his voice that there was a 
marked hoarseness, possibly temporary. 
Gladys Caldwell was heard as Olympia 
and Leonora., She has a pretty so- 
prano, well fitted to the doll in “Hoff- 
man,’ not at ail dramatic. Francis Ty- 
ler, the bass, has a large tone and a 
pleasing quality, and Charles Swikard 
a mild baritone. Tyler’s voice was 
especially effective in “Trovatore.” 
Marian Walker gave a good account 
of her dramatic ability in the role of 
Azucena, in “Trovatore.’ Though not 
possessed with a voice that could rise 
to the full scope of the score, her fa- 
cility in acting covered the vocal de- 
ficiency and gave a general good effect 
to her work. In all, Harry Girard, be- 
tween acts, was the most pleasing so- 
loist of the “‘Trovatore” performance, 
in his recitation of Alexandrine verse. 
To paraphrase David Bispham, they 
were pretty little operas, sung by a 
pretty little company, and the public 
tiinks pretty little of it when it is 
through. 

Last Monday afternoon the Bierlich 
trio, consisting of Julius Bierlich, vio- 
lin; Mrs. Menasco, his sister, ’cello, 
and A. J. Stamm, piano, gave an in- 
teresting program at Santa Monica be- 
fore the women’s” club. Invitations 
were extended to other clubs. 

Thursday evening, Ernest Douglas, 
cf St. Paul’s, gave the opening recital 
_ Program on the new organ of the 
Bovle Heights Methodist church. Last 
Sunday special musical programs were 
given under the direction of Lena Cox, 
the organist of the church. 


As is fitting for a club composed of 
professional teachers (women), the 
programs of the Dominant Club are 
serious and educational. The program 
cf last Saturday was devoted largely 
to Strauss. Mrs. Gertrude Ross, who 
returned last summer from Burope 
gave a talk on the opera “Hlectra,”’ il- 
lustrating her subject with piano ex- 
cerpts. Mrs. Kk. S. Shank sang several 
Strauss songs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Blanche Robinson at the piano, two of 
them being “Twilight” and “Lover’s 
Pledge.” Mr. and Mrs. Gutterson of- 
fered a ’cello and piano hnumber. The 
meeting was held at the Ebell Club 
house. 


What is announced as a rare treat is 
to be the singing of the Welsh Ladies’ 
choir of Cardiff, Wales, at Blanchard 
hall, next Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings. It sings under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A., and comes recom- 
mended as the best traveling exponent 
of British women’s chorus work. 


One might have had a good musical 
feast this week if he attended the vari- 
ous attractions. For instance, he might 
have heard “Tales of Hoffman’ Mon- 
day night, “rovatore’ Tuesday, gone 
to the Gamut Club concert Wednesday 
and that of the Orpheus Club Thurs- 
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day, and taken a Wagner Symphony 
concert as the dessert to his musical 
menu Friday. Saturday he could pass 
in hunting a doctor for musical dys- 
pepsia. 


It is only once in a decade that the 
Beethoven septet is heard. It was on 
the program of the Von Stein schoo! 
last Monday night at the Gamut Ciub, 
played by the following performers: 
Wenzel Kopta, first violin; Rudolf 
Kopp, viola; Earl Bright, ’cello; Mrs. 
Musso, bass; Mr. Parmegianti, clario- 
net: Mr. Gregorio, French horn; Mr. 
Donatelli, bassoon. The work was not 
given in its original form, as four pi- 
ano players were added, but it offered 
a rare opportunity to hear a composi- 
tion that, because of its peculiar or- 
chestration, is seldom played. Mrs. 
Tromben-Lebegott, Lacev Coe and oth- 
ers also were on the program. 


Last Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski entertained a 
Hollywood audience with a piano and 
vocal program. The list was made 
from modern I*rench composers, Mr. 
“Aielinski giving verbal accounts of 
thein and illustrating his talk at the 
piano and his wife singing a number 
of their songs. 


Cari Lanzer, a local violin maker, in- 
tends to make a full quartet of stringed 
instruments for exhibition at the Pan- 
ama exposition. He has devoted much 
time and study to instrument making. 
besides being a concert violinist. 


Chieago music critics pay high and 
deserved tribute to Miss Mabel Rie- 
gelman’s presentation of Gretel, in the 
Humperdinck immortal fairy tale in 
music, which Mr. Dippel’s singers have 
been given at the Auditorium in their 
city. Jirst honors were awarded to 
Armand Crabbe, but Miss Riegelman’s 
work in English grand opera won a 
richly-merited second, The Inter Ocean 


says: 

Miss Riegelman really deserves special men— 
tion for lev Gretel. Ller voice is well suited to 
the music. and her comedy is the daintiest, 
most svinpathetic, most illuminating and truest 
to type in its human elements seen from a grand 
opera star in many a day. Light as a bit of 
thistle-down on her feet, she completes the il-- 
lusion of an adventurous ehild. Not even Bella 
Alfen, whe is considered to be the best Gretel 
of the «leende, surpasses her in ihis respect. 
The musie she sings beautifully. In it she puts 
the sume lightness and euse, the same buevant 
interest. the same inquisifiveness: the simple 
childish nrelodies she voices with uaivety. and 
the dramatic moments—if a fairy tale may he 
said to boast sueh inceidents—iure as surety «one. 
Technical fneilitv she has aud the tone where- 
with to make ¢elad the tired ears of the iuvel—- 
unitary regular. A bit more chance to develop 
the vole will put this yaung woman. who made 
her opers debut only last season, in the cinss to 
Which she proved her right on this ocension. 
Next to Mr. Crabbe’s Inelish. hers was the best. 


Miss Riegelman will be remembered 
for her interesting recital at the Gamut 
Clab-anditotigmmiiethis city in Oeto- 
ber when her work was highly praised. 


Ios Angeles will contribute her share 
to the new music for Christmastide. 
from the press of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany come two Christmas anthems 


' written by I*rederick Stevenson, in for- 


critic ofthe 
many 
choirs the world around delight to hone 
or by singing his church compositions. 
“Christmas Bells” is a setting of a 
Longfellow poem for mixed voices, 
with solos for each of the quartet; 
“Good King Wenceslas” is a setting of 
an old Christmas carol’for the same, 
With baritone and alto solos. The nar- 
ration is taken in choral style by the 
quartet and the dialogue by the solo- 
ists. 


mer vears the musical 


having been ordered by telegraph. Mr. 
Stevenson is that rare bird, a prophet 
who is held in honor in his own home. 


L. HE. BRehymer has recently organized 
Philharmonic courses for both Stock- 
ton and San Jose. 
will be heard that appear on his Phil- 
harmonic programs here. These cit- 
ies theretofore had been paying San 
Francisco prices for independent at- 
tractions. Mr. Behymer is gradually 
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The glowing accounts of the beautiful Southland 


you send to friends back Fast. 


Are_they post- 


card or personal experiences? Did youtake them 


from the rack or through your eyes? Honest, now! 


There are many scenes of beauty on the ‘“Trolley 


Tral” your eyes have not yet feasted on. 


Let the passenger man do some suggesting, 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC 


CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


Are superior to all others. Awarded 
first prize medals at seven World’s ex- 
positions, including Paris, 1900. 


Call and see the latest novelties in HAT BANDS, 
AIGRETTES, PLUMES, BOAS. STOLES, ete. 


CITY 313 Broadwa 
STO RE Near Third Street. Z 


OLD FEATHERS REMODELED 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


extending his operations; one of these 
days he will be the “K. and E.” of the 
Western musical situation. 


Paul Steindorf has organized a chor- 
us of 150 mixed voices in Berkeley for 
the study of oratorio. Its suecess 
seems assured; if so, Berkeley will be 
ahead of Los Angeles in this direction, 
as the leading societies here decline to 
affiliate, even temporarily, for the gen- 
ral musical good. 


The annual art conference under the 
direction of the Friday Morning Club 
commenced Thursday of this week. A 
feature of the occasion was an exhibi- 
tion of photographs by Mr. Coburn of 
London. 











Nicoll’s 
End-of-the-Season Sale 
BEGINS FRIDAY, DEC. 8 

During this sale we make a 

Suit and Extra Trousers of 


the Same Goods for the 
Price of the Suit. 
It's a big inducement to the customer 


and it reduces our large stock, which 
is the object of this sale. 


Suits, with Extra Trousers, 


$25.00 to $50.00 
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NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 


Not Coal Lands. 04245 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
November 29, 1911. 
SOT ICE is hereby given that Jacob Nathan. 
of 306 Amelia St., Los Angeles, Cal., who, on 
Jnne 1, 1908, made Homesiead Entry No. 
11763, Serial No. 04243. for BY NWY, NY 
NEY, Section 28, Township 1 S., Range 18 Wa 
8 LG. Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make Final Commutation Proof. to establish 
claim to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, United States Land 
Office, at Los Angeles. California, on the 10th 
day of January, 1912, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant naines as witnesses: 
- T. Brown, Edward A. Mellus, 
Keith, all of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 
Date of first publication, December 2, 1911. 
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It is a continuous story which the 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. latest edition of 
“Two Years Before the Mast” telis. In 
addition to the original narrative of 
Dana’s celebrated voyage around the 
horn on the brig Pilgrim, there is the 
interesting “Twenty-four Years After,” 
recounting the author’s second visit to 
the Pacific coast, this time as a passen- 
ger, and with a reminiscent eye on for- 
mer places visited. The wonderful 
change in aspect of San Francisco bay, 
for example. in the quarter of a cen- 
tury, is graphically drawn, old acquaint- 
ances are passed in review and the 
transition in customs from the Spanish 
of pre-Gringo days to the bustling ac- 
tivities of 1859 panoramically revealed. 
From the northern metropolis south- 
ward to San Louis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara and San Pedro, with the famous 
coach drive to Los Angeles, “a large 
and flourishing town of ahout twenty 
thousand inhabitants” (350,000 now), 
then on to San Diego, not forgetting the 
cliffs of San Juan by the sea, from 
which the young sailor of the 30’s had 
swung down by a pair of halyards to 
save a few hides. Says Dana: “The 
little town of San Diego has undergone 
no change whatever that I can see. [t 
certainly has not grown. It is still, 
like Santa Barbara, a Mexican town.” 
What would Dana say, now, of San 
Diego, if he were alive to revisit that 
beautiful and thriving port? 

It is “‘Seventy-six Years After” of which 
the author’s son, Richard Henry Dana 
III. treats in the sequential story begun 
by ‘his distinguished father in 18385. It 
is of interest that this son also made a 
vovage around the Horn in 1879-80, as 
a passenger, in a full-rigged ship. vis- 
iting the scenes made familiar by “Two 
Years Before the Mast.” The son in- 
forms us that all the author received 
from the publisher for his sea classic 
was $250 and two dozen printed copies 
of the book. But the London publish- 
er, voluntarily (there being no interna- 
tional copyright) sent Mr. Dana a sum 
of money larger than he received for 
the manuscript. In 1868 the original 
copyright having expired, the author 
brought out a revised edition including 
the “Twenty-four Years After” person- 
al addenda. The son advises: naa gk 
reading the story of this Harvard Col- 
lege undergraduate’s experience, one 
should bear in mind, to appreciate the 
dangers of rounding the Cape that the 
brig Pilgrim was only 180 tons burden 
and 86 feet, 6 inches long, shorter on 
the water line than many of our sum- 
mer sailing sloop and schooner yachts.” 

Tf his father was impressed by the 
remarkable changes on the coast from 
1835 to 1859, the son found the differ- 
ence in 1911 even more marked and his 
comments are of particular appeal to 
Californians. The history of his fath- 

~et’s shipmates, the final disposition of 
the Pilgrim and the Alert and the re- 
cital of other details combine to make 
an additiona Ichapter of profound inter- 
est to all readers of the original story. 
Tt is curious that the son omits to men- 
‘tion the thrilling experience his father 
encountered vovaging from San F'ran- 
cisco to Hawaii in 1859-60, when the 
steamer on which he took passage was 
burned to the water’s edge and he and 
others on board were rescued and tak- 
en to Honolulu by an English vessel. 
It was only a year ago that the author’s 
daughter and granddaughter visited 
the coast for the first time and were 
escorted by Judge Egan of San Juan 
Capistrano to the cliffs where the elder 
Dana took such chances on his life 
seventy-five years before. The present 
edition is delightfully illustrated with 
colored plates, line drawings and maps, 
and rejoices in a full index. The cover 























bears a vignette in colors of the Pil- 
grim under full sail, scudding before 
a fair wind. A handsomer edition of 
this California, masterpiece it were hard 
to conceive. (‘Two Years Before the 
Mast.” | Byebichard H. Dana, Jr. ll- 
lustrated by Boyd Smith. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) 


“Andersen’s Fairy Tales” Again 

Lives there a grown-up with soul so 
old and mind so practical that he does 
not occasionally like to dip into the 
realm of fairy fancy, renewing his 
youth and enlivening his imagination 
at the same time? We hope not. And 
certainly the child that does not love 
to hear and read, and hear and read 
again tales of hobgoblins and fairies, 
ogres and beautiful princes, is abnor- 
imal. 

Last year George H. Doran Co. is- 
sued a number of fairy tales from the 
old French with colored illustrations by 
Edmund Dulac. This season in good 
time for the holiday demand, the same 
publishers have reproduced from Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tales for 
their offering to the children and these 
are again copiously illustrated by the 
same artist. Dulac is to fairy stories 
what Dore was to Dante—his facile 
pencil and brush catching the ideas 
and interpreting the weird fancies of 
the fairy tale teller with thrilling ef- 
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“TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST” 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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fect. This young Franco-British art- 
ist quickly won the recognition he de- 
served as an illustrator, combining as 
he does the essentials for pictorial cre- 
ation, the imaginative and the decora- 
tive. It is only four years ago, after 
but two years in England, and at only 
twenty-six, that Dulae “arrived,’ when 
he exhibited water color illustrations 
for the “Arabian Nights.” Inspired by 
the adventurous character of his text, 
his fancy riots happily and appropri- 
ately, he waves his wand, spreads the 
magic carpet and we see good children 
slilfully riding huge reindeer, and snow 
queens perilously seated on ice thrones. 
He is equally happy in delineating the 
humorously grotesque as the tenderly 
romantic: The combination in this 
beautiful edition is irresistible. Ec- 
centric, unequally gifted, Hans Ander- 
sen is the prince of fairy tale tellers 
and Dulac, waving his magic brush, is 
the wonderful sceneshifter. Seven of 
Andersen’s most fascinating tales have 
been selected and Dulac has further 
embellished them by nearly thirty 
riehly colored illustrations. 

Andersen was an erratic genius of 
versatility in writing, but though his 
books descriptive of different HEurope- 
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an countries are so beautifully worded 
that they are considered Danish class- 
ics, yet it is because of his stories for 
children that his fame will forever en- 
dure. It is told he was not even fond 
of children; however this may be, his 
strangely childlike mind best expressed 
itself in the weaving of these fantastic 
tales or in skilfully and beautifully in- 
vesting with personality, animals, 
birds, flowers, trees. Nor does he forget 
to do a service to literature by helping 
to keep alive the interesting myths and 
traditions of northern Europe. Though 
he nowhere points his moral, it is us- 
ually there, and much else beside. In 
“The Snow Queen” though demons 
and hobgoblins are rampant, the ele- 
ments are personified, customs and 
places so ingeniously suggested that 
the inquiring young mind is sent fur- 
ther afield after real knowledge. The 
same may be said of each tale—‘“The 
Nightingale” taking the reader into 
China, and not much burlesqueing its 
strange court ways. “The Garden of 
Paradise” leads to. fairy heaven and 
descants on the functions of the four 
winds. “The Mermaid,” quite the 
sweetest story of all, and Dulac’s illus- 
trations, perhaps the most fascinating 
too; one feels the artist must have seen 
the wonderful submarine gardens of 
California’s coast. “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes” shows how easily a clev- 
er swindler can hoodwink a whole na- 
tion of grown-ups, till a little child de- 
elares the truth; “The Wind’s Tale,” a 
sadly pretty fantasy concerning the 
fate of an alchemist, Waldemar Daa, 
who wasted his life trying to make 
gold, and his three daughters; and 
“The Real Princess” a funny little story 
about the sensitiveness of royal! cuticle, 
which is solemnly announced as a true 
story. 

As early as 1848 the tales were pro- 
phesied an immortality in the nursery, 
and that is far from being the least 
worthy immortality a man can win. 
Writing for children. Andersen is sin- 
gularly felicitous, fanciful, tender and 
true to nature. The book is a quarto 
volume, bound in cloth and tooled in 
gold, a gift book that wil! have fine 
effect on each juvenile recipient, for 
what child could be insensible to the 
sacredness of books when they are such 
marvels of beauty as this de luxe edi- 
tion? (“Stories from Hans Andersen,” 
with illustrations by Edmund Dulac. 
George H. Doran Co. Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 


“Some Aspects of Thackeray” 


Charles Whitley told us several years 
ago that the search for Thackeray’s 
contributions to Fraser’s Magazine had 
become a recognized parlor game for 
the cultured. The interest in Thack- 
eray, the man. has been so Keen the last 
year that we have not stopped short of 
the “color of his breeches.” The dust 
heaps of the museums and of public 
and privatel ibraries have been sifted 
for a new anecdote, a new detail, that 
would serve to “extra-illustrate” his 
life. Mr. Melville has been one of the 
most indefatigable of these sifters. 
About a decade ago he gave us a “Life 
of Thackeray” in two rather portly vol- 
umes. There have been other “Lives:” 
and the Biographies and Autobiog- 
raphies of the last fifty years have 
been spiced and seasoned and made ap- 
petizing with references to and anec- 
dotes of this most engaging of person- 
alities. In this the centennial year the 
amount of “copy” dumped into the 
vrinting offices has been measured by 
tonnage, but little of great value has 
found its way into permanent form. 
With three exceptions, the fourteen pa- 
pers of Mr. Melville’s new hook have 
appeared already in periodical form, 
and at least one more delightful con- 
tribution to periodical literature from 
the same hand-—‘Thackeray’s London.” 
in July Century—one is sorry to miss 
from the present collection. Not manv 
of those who knew the author of “Van- 
itv Fair’ remain to give us first hand 
information coneerning him. So we 
eannot be too grateful to those like Mr. 
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Melville who will 
perspective. 

“Dear Thackeray,’ said the late Mr. 
Locker-Lampson, “his happiness and 
his comfort were fragile charges to be 
entrusted to anyone. His dutiful and 
gifted daughters were their best guard- 
ians.” This was written in 1883, or 
thereabouts, and one of the daughters, 
Lady Ritchie, has given us much, but 
not the final word. The larger portion 
of Mr. Melville’s book is a real conitri- 
bution to the general fund, and one’s 
measure of gratitude would have been 
the greater if the two hundred and 
seventy-five pages had contained an 
additional ten pages devoted to a full 
index, Carlvle thought certain of 
“Thackeray’s Ballads” were among the 
best things he ever wrote, and to these 
ballads, and to the illustration of the 
book, Mr. Melville has very properly 
given liberal.space, <A touching inci- 
dent concerning several of these verses, 
“The Mahogany Tree,” to paraphrase 
Mr. Melville, must close this brief re- 
view: 

“On the Christmas Eve when Henry 
Mayhew brought the sad news of 
Thackeray's untimely death tc the 
Punch staff, who suffered not the loss 
of the novelist so much as the Joss of 
an old friend, he said, ‘I’ll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll sing the dear old boy’s 
“Mahogany Tree;” he’d like it. Ac- 
cordingly, they stood up, and with such 
memory of the words as each possessed 
and catching the breath here and there, 
by about all of them, the song was 
sung.” (“Some Aspects of Thackeray.” 
By Lewis Melville. Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


give him to us in 


“The Joy of Gardens” 


“A garden is a lovesome spot, God 
wot—and a very treasure house of 
faith, health and energy. How so well 
shake off the world and its sorrows as 
to delve in a garden plot and woo joy 
and beauty with a trowel? And what is 
so certain of reward as labor passed in 
this wise way? No devotion wasted 
upon the ungrateful, no soul-revealing 
to the uncomprehending! As gardens 
are a universal delight, so are books 
upon the subject a never-failing source 
of interest.” 


Gardens may be as various as per- 
sons and, like the human family, de-- 
velop character and style with age. 
“The Joy of Gardens,” by Lena May 
McCauley is much more than a de- 
scription of formal enclosures! It is 
written in prose, but its essence is a 
poem. For the writer has gone hand 
in hand with nature; the joy of gar- 
dens includes the joy of buds, the joy 
of melting snows on sunny slopes, that 
free the crocus, and start the streams 
singing. It includes, too, the sweep- 
ing winds, the wooing rains, the uplift 
of labor and does not exclude the snail’s 
silver trail or the cricket’s chirp. It is 
a story to invite one’s soul with, even if 
one does not possess the soil of the 
garden bed. ‘Too little heed is paid to 
Thoreau’s conclusion that “a broad 
margin of leisure is as beautiful in a 
man’s life as in a hook.” The modern 
city life has no margins, they are all 
“ealled!” But a man with a garden, 
large or small, is 2 man with a vision. 
To quote the book, “We may knock at 
the door of heaven, giving praise in 
pleasure as well as in work.” The 
charm of the work is in bits like this 
one: “This wee morning-glory was 
bound to succeed, for it had been prac- 
ticing throwing its lasso tendril by the 
light of the moon. as the perfect spiral 
bending toward the iris told too plain- 
lv. It seemed a sin to uproot it: but 
what about the waiting iris bloom, 
what of the artist iris lover to whom 
the offense of mixed plants was @ 
greater sin than the ending of the life 
of the morning glory vine? With a 
look to right and to left to see that no 
One was watching, the tender-hearted 
weeder lifted the earth about the morn- 
ing glory roots with a wide scoop of the 
trowel, and, all unconscious that it was 
being taken to other worlds, it was 
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replanted beside the kitchen porch in 
another warm, sunny spot, and a string 
imade ready for its climbing.” 

A pretty sympathy with everything 
—heast, bird or flower—that has life, 
and an artistic intuiton of the limita- 
tions of less broad-minded humans, lift 
Miss McCauley’s work into the broad- 
est sphere of appeal. It is a human 
document——‘gardens” is the bit of def- 
initeness upon which her mind rests, 
poised for flight. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with forty-eight 
views of lovely gardens from all over 
the country, including Los Angeles. 
many of the cuts in color. For the aid 
of the practical, would-be gardener 
there is an appendix full of useful hints 
as to what to plant and when; also 
garden plans. With all its beauty, the 
book is also replete with suggestions 
from the tried gardener and will be full 
of satisfaction to those who love to 
read of gardens, as to those who love 
to plant them. “Nature never did he- 
trav the heart that loved her.” Beau- 
tifully printed on good paper, “The 
Jov of Gardens” makes a strong bid 
for favor. (“The Joy of Gardens.” By 
T.ena May McCauley. Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 


“Little Uplifts” 

Tinv ecrvstals of clear, optimistic 
thought, threaded into a shining strand, 
Humphrev J. Desmond has placed in a 
modest case of brown, marked “Little 
Tplifts.’ As each bead slips through 
the fingers, flashes of cheer and in- 
sniration meet the eyes of the one who 
lifts the chain to make examination. 
And vet Mr. Desmond sneaks of com- 
monplace things: but he refuses to al- 
low them to be so considered. “There 
is a fable of a monk who one dav went 
into the wonds and heard a bird break 
into song. He listened to a trill or 
two. and found. on his return, that he 
was a stranger at the gates of the mon- 
astery—for he had been away fifty 
vears, and there was but one aged 
monk who recognized him.” And “what 
is the meaning of this fable?’ “That 
there are moments when we achieve, 
either by a true intuition or a good im- 
nulse or a divine inspiration. more of 
the value of life than all the moil and 
toil of vears seem to have given us.” 
“Routines” suggest “Turning Points:” 
narrowness, “Larger Vistas:” sordid- 
Ness, ‘Retter Things. nettiness, 
“Pluck of Life:’’ weariness, “The Joy 
of Work’ and like happy, kindly 
things. (‘Little Wplifts.” By Hum- 
vhrev J. Desmond. A. C. MeClureg 
& Co.) 


“Letters to Pattv” 

Rosamond Napier has done a fine 
thing for humanitv in puttine out into 
a hurrving, grasping, cramming world 
her new hook. “Tuetters to Patty,” if 
only the world will pause in its onward 
rush long enough to read it. Tt is a 
book decidedly worth while. for a 
sweeter, tenderer, moreanpealing expn- 
sition of the nathos of childhood, of the 
soul and mind and heart of.a child, it 
would be hard to conceive. Who can 
read it without realizing it is a star- 
tlinelv faithful reflection of his own 
childhood’s emotions? The treatment 
of the theme is as sweet as the theme 
itself. There is not a false note. The 
delizhted reader is certain it is his or 
her own autohiography. ‘The spoiled 
“Rabv”’ of a large and poor manor 
house familv, now twenty-one, and 
with but a month more to live, takes 
Stevenson’s advice and “begins her 
Poiipn’ in letters to her adored next 
older sister who has always been her 
Joval shield through all the years of 
early childhood when she was “Miss 
Conv.” How vividly “Babs” describes 
the intellectvatly emotional child’s ec- 
stasv of “feeling things.” Patty’s 
“n’ticlar fwend” Cecil of whom “every- 
thing about her. including her numer- 
ous naughtinesses, had a wonderful 
Slamor and shine:” how when you were 
had. vou lost vour head, you were 
naughty, not because vou wanted to be 
hut because some wild, terrifying thing 
was whirling you where you would not; 
the grown-ups’ “Don’t be so silly, chil- 
dren,’ when they declared the prettv 
faney that letters and figures had color 
as well as form, and names were al- 
wavs either horizontal or vertical: their 
contempt for those who were “unan- 
imalized,” their term describing those 
children “who forget to feed their ani- 
mals, to keen them clean, who could 
not stroke a dormouse’s hack with the 
requisite butterfly touch. those children 
who knew not the way to lift a rabbit 
and refused to leave an animal alone 
when it was ill. but mauled it in mis- 
taken kindness;” the sensitive shyness 
of having to say “Thank you very 


|} temperature at 60 below. 














much for asking me” and leavetaking; 
it is all so natural, so delicate and re- 
alistic, we look at children with a new 
reverence and patience and wunder- 
standing—we were once “as one of 
these.” Miss Napier is responsible for 
her own illustrations, silhouettes out- 
lining the principal incidents and noth- 
ing could be more attractive or appro- 
priate. (‘Letters to Patty.” By Rosa- 
mond Napier. George H. Doran Co.) 


“Philip Steele” 

Alaska and the Northwest Territory 
seem to be the popular locations for 
many recent stories, perhaps because 
the country being little known, alinost 
anything “goes” in the line of adven- 
ture, like tramping around with the 
Phil Steele 
is the son of a wealthy Chicago bank- 
er, and has become tired of the hollow- 
ness of society and the way he is 
pursued for his wealth. Hic flees to the 
Wilds and enlists in the Northwest 
mounted police. for the sake of ad- 
venture, of which he gets a-plenty. 
The scenes are much the same as in 
the author’s previous book, “The Hon- 
or of the Big Snows.” but this story 
reveals the fact that there is much dis- 
honor as well as honor in the land of 
the big silences. The writer has in- 
vented several new and decidedly novel 
adventures for his hero and heroine. 
At Lac Pain. made famous in the pre- 
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vious story, Phil meets the lovely Iso- 
hel, who has beautiful golden vellow 
hair, exactly the same shade as that of 
the heartless one he left behind in Chi- 
cago, and she also uses hyacinth per- 
fume. She is traveling with her father. 
but why they should he awav up there 
in the dead of winter is hard to de- 
termine. Phil falls madly in love with 
her, but supposing her already mar- 
ried, he leaves the post. He then is 
detailed to bring in a man who had 
attempted to take the life of a con- 
tractor, and he must beware of the 
man’s relatives and wife, who also has 
the ponular hue of hair that sets Phil 
wild. Phil igs lured aside, cantured and 
nailed in a coffin-like box, with peep 
holes. The awful scene he witnesses 
from this enforeed retreat compels him 
to permit the eseane of the man and 
his wife to the states. with a note to 
Phil’s father. He learns that Isobel is 
not married. and sets out to trace her. 
but before he reaches her he is as- 
signed to capture another tough, one 
awav up in the cold silences, and find- 
ing this one also is more sinned against 
than sinning, he is permitted to escane. 
But the third time he “makes good,” 
and with the assistance of a station 
agent he rounds up a whole robber 
eangz of train wreckers who have can- 
tured Isobel, and are carrving her into 
captivity when she is discovered hy 
Phila and aids itm in, pursuing the 
robbers. There is a curious old doctor 
turns up in the story who has a theory 


that there is no such thing as lasting | 


love, and has been experimenting more 
or less disastrously to prove it. On the 
whole it is a “warm” story. despite the 
cold country. (“Philip Steele.’ By 
James Oliver Curwood. Bobbs- Merrill 
Co.) 
New Tudor Shakespeare 

It must be a pretty difficult business 
nowadays to think up any novel fea- 
tures for a new edition of Shakespeare. 
The feat, however. seems really to have 
been accomplished hy the Macmillan 
Company in its new “Tudor Shakes- 
peare.” The edition is published under 
the general editorship of William Al- 
lan Neilson, Ph. D.. of Harvard Tni- 
versity. and Ashley Horace Thorndyke, 
Bh DD. in HB. D., of Colutnpiameltaieon 
the “individual” order—a play to a vol- 
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ume—and each volume is edited by a 
professor of literature at one or other 
of the various universities, thirty- 
three universities in all being repre- 
sented. The “make up” of the edition 
might be described as an improved 
Temple Shakespeare, than which it is 
rather more serviceable in size and 
shape and in the extent to which it is 
annotated. Fach volume also contains 
a “glossary” which one cannot help 
thinking to be rather unnecessary. 
Many of the words contained in it 
really need no explanation, as, for ex- 
ample (in Romeo and Juliet) the word 
“anon,” which nearly everybody knows 
to mean “soon, presently:” the word 
“closet,’’ which the text clearly shows 
to mean a “private chamber,’ and so 
on. About three-fourths of this glos- 
sary might be altogether dispensed 
with. The remaining words and 
phrases contained in it might well be 
considered a little more fully in the 
notes. (“The Tudor Shakespeare.” 
Kdited by William Allan Neilson, Ph. 
D.. and Ashley Horace Thorndyke, Ph. 
DD, in epee omeo.and Juliet.” The 
general editors, Henry V. Lewis Mott, 
Ph. D.. professor of English, College 
of the City of New York. “As You 
Like It.” Martha HY Shackford, Ph. D.. 
professor of Finglish literature, Welles- 
ley College.) 


“1 alage’s Lovers” 

a misleadine title, this, for 
the story which that humorous Jrish- 
man, G. A. Birmingham, his written 
all around and about and over Lalage. 
For this audacious little incarnation of 
mischief. motherless daughter of a 
church canon in the west of Ireland is 
trying hard to keep her boundless en- 
ergies from going to waste and puts 
them to such uses as keeps everybody 
else on the keen edge of suspense. She 
is not thinking of lovers, nor they of 
her. so far as the text divulges, through 
all these vears she is growing from a 
wild little tomboy under a governess 
into a young ladv at the university at 
Dublin, her activities, meanwhile. tak- 
ing on with characteristic zeal, the self- 
appointed work of the reformer. With 
two devoted followers she first starts 
an “Anti-tommyvrot Society,” and 
straightway libels about twenty-three 
bishops, exposing and holding scath- 
ingly up to ridicule certain of their 
remarks which she inelegantly terms 
“tommyrot.” Before she has a chance 
to perpetrate anv further outrages on 
the church dignitaries a parliamentary 
election happens along and she turns 
her attention to exposing the political 
lies of each candidate, and all under 
the pretense of helping the candidacy 
of one of her friends. which, of course, 
secures his defeat. Now, the bishop 
opportunely dies and she at once real- 
izes that she must assist in the elec- 
tion of his suecessor, to the scandal 
and horror of all concerned. Before 
she has quite sueceeded in spoiling that 
ceremony, the botd lover, unsuspected 
all alone. succeeds in making her cap- 
tive. and, unresistingly, she is led away 
to emptov her energies In consultation 
with the little god. Hymen. At the end 
of the story the lovers are in sight—- 
two of them—without one word of love 
or one sentimental scene. But they 
seem just as hannv and so is the reader 
if he be ove of the kind that can en- 
iov the whimsical, facetious humor that 
bubbles over in every line Birmingham 
writes. An excellent tonic for an at- 
tack of blues. (“Lalage’s Lovers.” By 
#2 A. Pirmingham. George H. Doran 
vo.) 


Rather 


“Davy Crockett, Scout” 

When our boys and girls, and men 
and women. too. for that matter, cease 
to he greatly interested in the strug- 
eles, ideals and achievements of the 
pioneers who blazed the trails for later 
civilization’s progress, then, indeed. wil) 
national decadence have begun. So it 
is that all who can add anything new 
either in matter or manner, to our 
knowledge of our brave and honorable 
forerunners, are doing good service for 
humanity. Biography has been called 
“sublimated gossip’ and that it just 
what it should be—intimate personal 
glimpses into the hearts and souls and 
thoughts and motives of those who 
have made their impress on the world 
around them a bit larger and brighter 


|} and better than the average mind has 


besn able to do. When the fame and 


) achievement have heen largely in the 
| line of adventure the story naturally 
'gravitates toward the realm 


of hoys. 
Others than hoys ean find much that 
Is more than merely interesting in the 
hfe of “Davy Crockett. Scout. Small 
Boy, Pilgrim. Mountaineer, Soldier, 
Bear Hunter and Congressman. De- 
fender of the Alamo,” by Charles 

















Fletcher Allen, with illustrations by 
Frank McKernan and a portrait, au- 
thentic, of the immortal Davy while 
a congressman. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of this 
particular life story of the great bear 
hunter, is the old fashioned simplicity 
of style with which it is written quaint- 
ly, without any frills and furbelows, 
any bursts of eloquence to embellish 
the chronicle of struggles and achieve- 
ment, of rugged, fearless honesty and 
and its recognition. It might have been 
told hy Davy himself, indeed there are 
numerous passages quoted from the 
memoirs which the subject laboriously 
wrote (for he had little education) af- 
ter he had discovered with pardonable 
pride that he was held a rather great 
man in the nation. Throughout, his 
own peculiar, frontier vernacular is run 
in, so to speak, carrying the reader 
back most realistically to the time and 
place when life was simply made up of 
the futile effort to solve the problem 
of finding enough to eat and enough to 
wear. 

Mr. Allen. having made an exhaust- 
ive study of the facts concerning his 
subject and discarding all the impos- 
sible legends and myths, however pic- 
turesque, retained by many of his bi- 
ngraphers, has a volume that will stand 
the test of investigation, that will help 
both old and young to “a better under- 
standing of the life and motives of a 
man whose footstens went into no dark 
nlaces, and who died an honor to his 
race and his countrymen—a hero sans 
neur et sans reprorhe.” (“Davy Crock- 
ett. Seout.” By Charles Fletcher Al- 
len. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


“Or. David?’ 
Conceive that a voung writer—a suc- 
eessful. voung woman writer, suddenly 
avd wtihout warning, turns a bright, 


wholesome story of the domestic re- 
construction of several families who 
have been whirling vciddily and more 
or less happily in fashionable society’s 
vortices, into a plea for child labor laws 
and the need of trade unionism for 
working women and you get a hint of 
millennial days or a gtint of Titonia’s 
nossibilities. This is what Marjorie 
Renton Cooke has done in her new nov- 
el. “Dr David.” a story as charming 
as vouth. as refreshing as a mountain 
hreok and as genuine and sincere as 
Dr. David himself. The hero is one of 
thase rare souls who have “seen the 
light. and obeved the call,” consecrat- 
ine his life to the cure of disease, sne- 
cializinge on the eve, and who by his 
strong. magnetic personalitv. no less 
than his example. his ahility to he 
frank and direct to the point of blunt- 
ness. in speech. seems able to strike 
convietion of the utter unworthiness 
of their wav of life to the hearts of 
these ultra fashionable families. ‘The 
bhuffetines of fate take a hand in the 
chastering process by threatening 
hlindrece to the eavest member of the 
set. Nanette Rrandon. Though “trav- 
eling through the valley” in much men- 
tal revolt. she finally arrives in a het- 
ter frame of mind. aided by the spir- 
ital ministrations of Dr. David. whose 
untiring efforts and skill also save her 
sieht. From bheeoming interested in 
the noor waifs of Dr. David's hospital 
blind ward, which gives these bored 
and jaded victims of too much money 
and, therefore, too much leisure, sen- 
Ssations of happiness thev had never 
suspected themselves canable of. is not 
a far cry to factory insnector and. 
necessarily, then. in logical sequence. 
to the necessity of new child-labor 
laws and their strict enforcement and 
the utility of organization among the 
women factory workers. Yet the story 
starts off in the most approved modern 
society novel fashion. but. soon. with- 
out in the least seeming like a digres- 


sion—like a bolting charger. it anpie=—™ 


ently fakes the bit in its teeth and rune 
away into the bigger places of life and 
becomes a human document, breathine 
the spirit of love and happiness and 
uplift. This is no erotic love tale—of 
sickty sentimentalism there is none— 
Belen is there anv of the reerettable 
exnloiting of cigarette smokine, wine- 
drinking women, in this DIChiire aaah 
fashionable life: the conversation is 
hatural ard amusing with much spar- 
kling, down-to-date small talk sein- 
Mllatinge easily through the pages. Miss 
Coake is a keen, hut sympathetic ob- 
server and a faithful recorder of what 
she sees. which, sifted down. amounts 
lo a healthy optimism. But there is no 
hint of pedantry or elericality in “Dr. 
David.” The book is attractively pre- 
sented. with color illustrations. (“Dr. 


Vavrid ” Bs Marjorie Bento 
A. C. MeClurg Co.) . n Cooke 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


A Holiday Bookstore Impressive 
in Its Completeness 


-~To the Book-lover nothing is more appreciated than books and no gift could be more lasting to boys and girls than a good wholesome book. 
-—Our greatly enlarged book department 1s so far above the ordinary that we cannot help but enthuse over it. 

—Practically every new copyright book that is worthy of consideration may be found in this assortment. 

—This year we have put special emphasis on books for juveniles and gift books. 
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We mention in particular 


Books That Are Liked by Boys and Girls 


FICTION 


“CALLING OF DAN MATTHEWS,” 
by Harold Bell Wright. 


“PETER,” by IF. Hopkinson Smith. 


“A SPIRIT IN PRISON,” by R. Hich- 
ens. 


“UNCLE REMUS,” by Cc. C. Harris. 


“TWO LITTLE SAVAGES,” by E. T. 
Seton. 


“THE FOREIGNER,” by Ralph Connor. 
“THE WHITE PROPHET,” Hall Caine. 


“WINDOW AT THE WHITE CAT,” 
M. Rhinehart. 


“THE HUNGRY HEART,” D. G. Phil- 
lips. 

“HAPPY HAWKINS,” R. A. Wason. 

“MUSIC MASTER,” Charles Klein. 


“MAN FROM GLENGARRY,” R. Con- 
nor. 


“PAUL ANTHONY,” H. W. Hayes. 
“PRINCE OF INDIA,” by Lew Wallace. 


“THE PURCHASE PRICE,” by &. 
Hough. 


“LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME,” by J. Fox. 


“GLENGARRY SCHOOL 
Ralph Connor. 


“LAVENDER AND OLD LACE,” by | 
Myrtle Reed. 


Betty Wales Series 


—The famous books by Margaret Warde, in which we 
introduce the new title, “Betty Wales Decides.” Betty 
spends another year on the Campus, secretary of the 
Students’ Aid Committee, but at last allows Jim Wat- 
son a deciding voice in her career, 98c. 
—In the same series youl] find 
—“Betty Wales, Freshman.” 
—‘Betty Wales, Sophomore.” 
—“Betty Wales, Junior.” 
—‘Betty Wales, Senior.”’ 
—“Betty Wales, A. B.” 

- —“Betty Wales & Co.” 
—"Betty Wales, on the Campus.” 








SOPOHMORE CO-ED 
By Alice Louise Lee. 


PEGGY OWEN AT 
YORKTOWN 


By Lucy Foster Madison. A 
story of how Peggy goes t9 
Virginia, where she is captured 
by the British under Benedict 
Arnold and held until the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 98c. 


The above is a sketch of 

that well known Southern 

California author, Harold 

Bell Wright, who has just 

finished “The Winning 

of Barbara Worth.” 
$1.30 net. 


COPYRIGHTS 


“WINNING OF BARBARA “THE CASE OF RICH- 
WORTH.” $1.30.. By H. ARD MEYNELL,” $1.35. 
Rell Wright. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward 

7G ae Ss PRODIGAL “THE AMAZING ADVEN- 
JUDGE,” $1.25. TURES OF LETITIA 

“MOTHER CAREY’S CARBERRY,” $1.25. By 
CHICKENS,” $ig25° wie M. R. Rhinehart. 

K. D. Wiggin. “THE BROAD HIGH- 

“THE COMMON LAW,” WAY,” $1.35. By Jeffrey 
$1.40. By R. Chambers. Farnol. 

“THE LONG ROLL,” $1.40. By Mary Johnston, 

“MARY MIDTHORNE,” $1.25. By G. B. McCutcheon. 


“LIFE EVERLASTING,” $1.25. By Marie Corelli. 


FINE GIFT BOOKS 


—THE PRINCESS, $3.00. —WHAT COMES FROM THE 
trated byslieC. Christy. HEART, 69c. 


An in- 
teresting story of how Winfred 
Lowe wins over to the univer- 
sity a wealthy man who had 


always opposed co-education. 


DAYS,” 
$1.20 net. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS OF THE PATIO 
Fy Aileen Cleveland Higgins. A fascinating story. 
Jean’s father has mining interests in Mexico, and 
Jean, spending the winter there, meets some old 
and new friends, 98c. 


THE SCHOOL TEAM ON THE DIAMOND 
By John Prescott Marl. One of the best baseball 
stories ever written, illustrating the value of “in- 
side” play. 98c. 

Others in the same series. “On the School 
Team,’ “The School Team in Camp” and “Cap- 
tain of the School Team.” 


A GRADUATE COACH 
By T. Truxton Hare. Bob Walters is now in the 
law school, and, finding the attraction of college f 
athletics irresistible, consents to act as head &»& 
coach for a most interesting team. 98c. 


Tlus- 
The 


THE VACATION SERIES 
The best line of new, copyright juveniles in print. Cloth binding, 
illustrated. 50c. New titles in this series are “Letty’s New Home,” 
by Helen Sherman Griffith. “The Rambler Club on Circle T Ranch,” 
by W. Crispin Sheppard. “The Rambler Club Among the Lumber 
Jacks,” by W. Crispin Sheppard. “The Camp on Indian Island,” by 
James Otis. 


A WEST POINT LIEUTENANT 


By Captain Paul B. Malone, U. S. Army. 98c. WLieutenant Douglas 
Atwell is a “Battalion Quartermaster” at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco, discovers fraud in the proposed government purchase, and 
finds a friend’s father involved in the scandal. 


MARJORIE’S SCHOOL DAYS 
A fascihating book by Alice Turner Curtis. A little southern girl 
makes many friends in the New England village where she is visit- 
ing. Also “Marjorie’s Way” in this series at 98c. 


Look to Us 
For the 

Books Reviewed 
tn This Edition 


“HOMEIOS?, BOWYV AS 4ES 


new gift book. 

—WHEN SHE WAS ABOUT 
SIXTEEN, $2. J. W. Riley’s 
latest, 

—FAIR AMERICANS, $3. 
rison Fisher’s latest. 
—SHE LOVES ME, $1.50. 
trated by Henry Hutt. 
—A BOOK OF SWEETHEARTS, 
$1.25. Illustrated by famous 

American artists. 

—THE HARRISON 
BOOKS, $1.69. 

—HARRISON FISHER’S AMER- 
ICAN BEAUTIES, $1.25. 


Har- 


Tilus- 


FISHER 


—A BUNDLE OF GOOD CHEER 
5Oe. 

~-STANDARD POEMS, $1.00. 
Padded leather binding, in neat 
box at $1.00. 

—J. W. RILEY’S POEMS, $1.05 
volume. 
—RILEY’S BOOKS AT 50c. 
—DOWN AROUND THE RIV- 
ER, and other poems. 
—WHEN THE FROST 
THE PUMPKIN, and 
poems, 

—A SUMMER’S DAY, and other 
poems. 


IS ON 
other 


THE INDUSTRIAL SERIES 


Each book contains an interesting story with incident and plot, 
and ineidentally tells, in a simple way, the chief facts about a great 


industry. 75c. 


NEW TITLES IN THIS SERIES 


The Story of Cotton. 
The Story of Gold and Silver. 


$>m& 
hele K— 


BROADWAY COR. 4TH. LOS ANGELE* 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 
By Elizabeth I. Samuel. 


Look to Us 
For the 

Books Reviewed 
In This Edition 





New Ingoldsby Legends 

Only a generation ago men who knew 
their Pickwick from cover fo cover 
and eould quote Hood and Ingoldsby 
by the page were common on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Today, however, 
readers of this solid mental fiber are 
rapidly becoming extinct—intellectual 
great auks! The present decade likes 
its classics predigested and bound in 
limp calf for the parlor table. This 
permits of giving one’s undivided at- 
tention to the comic supplement of the 
Sunday paper. Collis P. Huntington 
could recite entire cantos from the 
works of the poet Crabbe. (The bard, 
one may recollect, who enshrined the 
“Village Idiot” in living decasyllabics!) 
It may have been Rogers, but probably 
it was Crabbe. One may deem this 
taste provincial, but one has to admire 
the sturdy intellectuality that it repre- 
sents. Ingoldsby, to our shame be it 
said, has long been numbered arfiong 
the chosen band of great ones whom 
all revere, many possess and few read. 
Others of his caliber have fared worse. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, the earli- 
est exponent of our modern vers de so- 
ciete, is as obsolete as the dodo, gone 
the way of the authors of “Rejected 
Addresses” and the cruder, transitional] 
Coleman the younger, Calverly scarce- 
Iv holds his own, despite the fact that 
no more polished writer of verse ever 
put pen to paper. The hterary morgue 
is already vawning for him. And Bar- 
ham, master of humor and rhyme, 
equalled only by W. S. Gilbert in his 
delightful art, he, too, is becoming only 
a formal memory, an echo from the 
limbo of fat anthologies, a wraith 
blown by an occasional gust of senti- 
ment from the burial ground of un- 
read classics. True food for complaint 
here for the Jaudator temporis acti, 
who tells us that our degraded sense 
of humor likes its meat raw and spurns 
the classic cookery and the attic salt. 
On the other hand it may be urged 
with some force that humor, even if 
it be a Barham’s or a Calverly’s, is es- 
sentially ephemeral, that there is no 
elemental] humor, no primordial joke 
that. like elemental heauty, exists irre- 
spective of time or clime. In which 
case the scholarly wit of the gentle- 
men mentioned could searcely be ex- 
pected to meet the requirements of an 
age in which Dingbats flourish and the 
edjtors of metropolitan newspapers 
sav “Tt con't!” Tt was matter for con- 
eratulation when Mr. Rackham and his 
followers arose with brush and penci! 
io rescue the inaster wits from obliv- 
ion. and reawakened our interest in 
their drolleries. And the Macmillan 
Company have done well, in particular, 
to give us this handsome edition .of 
the Ingoldshby Legends. Books, and 
especially those which are works of art 
in themselves make the most delightful 
of gifts. And when they are also class- 
ics, the giver is to he commended in 
that he too has perhaps caused one 
ear of intellectual corn to spring up 
where none grew before. Here is such 
a book. It should find many such giv- 
ers. (“The Ingoldshy Legends.”  Il- 
lustrated by H. G. Theaker. The Mac- 
millan Company.) C Foe 


“Life of Bret Harte” 


It is said that Bret Harte once re- 
marked, after looking over a packet of 
commendatory press notices: “These 
fellows see a heap of things in mv stor- 
ies that I never put there.” This is 
probably true of most authors. But 
after reading Henry Childs Merwin’s 
appreciation in “The Life of Bret 
Harte.” this statement can be ascribed 
oniv to the great innate modesty of the 
distinguished writer. And moved by 
the magic of the biographer’s pen the 
reader closes the book fully convinced 
that “the time will come when Cali- 
fornia, now strangely inappreciative of 
its own past, and of the writer who 
preserved it, will look back upon the 
nioneer as the modern Greek looks 
back upon Sparta and Athens.” 


Of what is generally regarded as the 
drvest of dry bones, a survey of family 
records—and of a few things not infre- 
quently omitted from that somewhat 
neglected book in these rushing com- 
mercial days—Mr. Merwin has pro- 
duced a whole library of romance. Even 
the most unimaginative person cannot 
fail to be fired by the short and cruelly | 
interrupted marital experience of Cath- 
erine Brett and FRernard Hart. After 
living with his gentile wife about one 
year, Bernard Hart, who was a pic- 
turesque and interesting type of the) 
Successful Jewish business man and 
citizen, closed the incident, so far as he 
Was concerned, by putting her out of! 
his life and marrying Zipporah Seixas, | 























by whom he had a large and highly 
respected family. It was not until his 
grandson, Bret Harte, became famous 
that the members of this latter group 
ever heard of this alliance. Apparent- 
ly, this strange union, so abruptly 
ended, was effected that a genius might 
be given to the world. Henry Harte, 


secret an affair in Bernard Hart’s un- 
eventful life, is not to be blamed too 
harshly for his improvidence and un- 
successful worldly career. In the son, 
Bret Harte, the ignominy of the fath- 
er, Henry Harte, and of Catherine 
Brett’s grief was to be recompensed in 
a ‘measure. Family life in Henry 
Harte’s household bore a strong re- 
semblance to that in Bronson Alcott’s. 
In its rarified literary atmosphere the 
four children, Eliza, who became the 
wife of F. FE Knauft of New York, 
Margaret, who married B. H. Wyman 
of California, Henry, who died after a 
short but striking career, and Francis 
Rrett, daily breathed appreciation of 
the refinements of learning and devel- 
oped Keen, correct critical sense. 

In 1854, their mother having preced- 
ed them to California, Margaret and 
Bret Harte joined her there. With this 
highly important event begins that var- 
ied and romantic career which served 
to fill the storehouse of the impres- 
sionable young man’s mind with so 
much striking material for the exercise 
of his genius, and linked his literary 
life inseparably with that of the pio- 
neer life of the country. Rapidly, but 


with, apparently, no thought of letters | 


as a profession, his training came, be- 
ginning with the unexciting role of pri- 
vate tutor and drug clerk, reaching the 
climax in the dangerous and rough ex- 
periences as express messenger in 
Humboldt county, when it was not un- 
common for the driver of the stage to 
be shot down by robbers, swept away 
by flood, or killed by the frequent acci- 
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dents in that wild region; and followed 
by an apprenticeship at the printer’s 
trade in the office of the “Humboldt 
Times,” at Union, three hundred miles 
north of San Franciseo, and later at 
Eureka. In 1857 Bret Barte is located 


in San Francisco, setting type with the : 
: S ye 'and witty paragraphs from personal 


letters and reports are quoted, com- 


“Golden Era” and fluttering his literary 


wings. Says Merwin: 


There is not the slightest reason to think that 
during this period Bret Tlarte had any notion of 
describing California life in fietion or otherwise: 
and vet, if that had been his object, be could 
not have ordered his movements more wisely. 
Tie had lived on the sea coast and in the in- 
terior; he had seen cities. ranches, villages and 
mines; lhe had been tutor, school teacher, drng 
clerk, express messenger, printer and editor. 
The period was Iess than two years, and he had 
recuinulated a store of fnets. impressions and 
images sufficient to Iast him «a lifetime. He 
was of a most receptive nature: he was at a 
receptive age; the world was new to him, and 
he lived in it and observed it with all the zest 
of youth, of inexperience, of health and genius. 


In outlining these steps in Harte’s 
progress, Mr. Merwin has a fascinating 
way of making plain, in the stories of 
subsequent years, the influence of each 
period and the truth and finish of the 
types portrayed. Mr. Merwin has 
delved deeply and knows the work of 
his subject well. Perhaps of more pop- 
ular interest than any other portion 
will be the wealth of short sketches 
from newspapers, historical data and 
current tales concerning the actual 
California in the days of ’°49 and early 
statehood, recounted to clear Bret 
Harte of the charge of “perverse ro- 
manticism” voiced by many who con- 
sider his pictures overdrawn. These 
stories are selected with rare discrim- 
ination, a keen sense of humor and 
their literary value. Living prototypes 
of Pegleg Smith, Yuba Bill, John and 
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‘and lived 


father of Francis Bret Harte, as the | “The Ward of the Golden Gate” had a 


child of so unfortunate and peculiarly | firm foundation in fact, as attested by 


| the local newspapers; 
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| Jack Hamlin, Tennessee’s Partner, Col- 


onel Starbottle and a goodly company 
of characters made famous by Harte, 
gathered at the San Francisco bars, 
frequented the gambling houses, which 
in those days were proper places for 
rendezvous, enlivened ranch and camp 
a generally “lawless” life. 


‘In the Tules” 


and “When the Waters Were Up at 


| Jules” dealt with the floods of 1854 and 
| 1860, while situation after situation is 


quoted from the annals of the state 
and matched with Bret Harte’s inim- 
itable pen pictures. In fact, Califor- 
nians will be highly entertained with 


the glimpses herein afforded of those | 


“solden davs” that were so primitive, 
but so picturesque; when the vigilance 
committee represented Jaw and order. 

im i8%6 Tame & Bacon, “printers. 
published a small volume of fugitive 
noems titled “The Lost Galleon and 
Mther Tales,” as an initial venture, and 
a number of Bret Harte’s newspaper 
stories were collected 
prose in the same year. It was to 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and to 
“The Heathen Chinee” that Harte owed 
his recognition from the Eastern lit- 
erary world. Considerable analytical 
comment is devoted to these master- 
pieces in various places, in Merwin’s 
fine criticism. The story of that fam- 
ous “ohbjectless bear” to a purposeful 


| beast, on the cover page of the “Over- 


land Monthly.” is a striking example 
of Harte’s quick inventive thought. 
Seeking to better his position 


1871 Harte divorced himself from Cali- 
fornia forever. Naturally, he sought 
New York, his trip east being some- 
what of a triumphal march. Every- 
where he was embarrassed with atten- 
tions, and, unfortunately, he did not 
find Eastern ways and Eastern dwell- 
ers so congenial as he had honed. Al- 
though he never returned to California 
again, in his latter days he writes from 
Lucerne: 


Strangest of all, I find my heart going hack 
old Sierras whenver f get over three 
thousand feet of Swiss altitude, and—dare I 
Whisper it?—-in spite of their pictorial composi-— 
tion, I wonldn’t give a mile of the dear old 
Sierras, with their honesty. sincerity and mag— 
nificent nneconthness. for one thousand kilometers 
of the pietnresque Vaud. 


He was always in debt, and his im- 


providence and his untrammeled, some- 
what 


unconventional Western ideals 
and manners made his Hastern ex- 
nerience rather disappointing. Pressed 
for funds he undertook that series of 
lecture tours through the states and 
Canada, about which he writes so en- 
tertainingly,. and which Mr. Merwin 
useg to illustrate another phase of Bret 
Harte’s character. From the tone of 
these letters, which were written to 
Anna, Bret Harte’s wife, it is surpris- 
ing to note that in his consular service 
in Prussia and Glasgow this syvmpa- 
thetie relationship, as disclosed in the 
affectionate, understanding comments 
therein, is broken. Mr. Merwin, with 
fine respect, disposes of this domestic 
tragedy in a few words as not properly 
a matter for discussion or curiosity. 

In the portion of the book devoted to 
Harte’s consular service, many bright 


pleting the picture of the man happily 
and vividly. At Madame Van de Velde’s 


'in London death found him busily at 


work with his pen. and called him 
away, at last, to rest. 

So rare a tribute to genius as Mr. 
Merwin pays would he hard to find. 
Yet he recognizes certain limitations, 
marking him as a just critic; while his 
sense of literary values and knowledge 
of techniaue, combined with his fine, 
liberal philosophy and poetical appre- 
ciation tend peculiar charm to every 
phase of the gifted writer’s life and 
work touched upon. To the general 
reader there is the fascination of ro- 
mance in the record; to the hero wor- 
shipper there is- another idol offered; 
to the literary student or book lover 


| there is the joy of discriminating well- 


defined criticism, while to the Califor- 
nian there is added deep local interest 
in the wealth of crisp. characteristic 
stories recounted, and pride in a Cali- 
fornia product of exceeding brilliance. 
(“Life of Bret Harte.” 
Childs Merwin. Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


“An Accidental Honeymoon” 


“What’s your name?” aE udain’ 
ame,’ goes the old nursery rhyme, 
continuing with other interesting par- 
fticulars concerning that famous indi- 
vidual. such as “Where do you live?” 
“Down the lane” (poetical license, it ig 
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into a book of | 


| orative 


in a | 
| literary, and financial way as well, in 
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presumed), etcetera. With such ma- 
jestic themes by the orchestra and 
chorus the curtain rises on the scenes 
of “An Accidental Honeymoon,” with 
David Potter as playwright, manager 
and stage direetor. The “famous Tom 
Fessenden” essays the role of “Puddin’ 
Tame” in the first act, and through the 
remainder of the play enacts the part 
of “Bob White,’ with spirit and reck- 
less abandon. While it is evident from 
the first that “Betty” isn’t really her- 
self—that is, a “simple country girl,” 
even though she acts most unconven- 
tional and foolish, and begins her lines 
with more nursery rhymes about “A 
knight riding by, so early in the morn- 
ing.” No, “Betty” is a great “lady” in 
disguise. But who? That is one of the 
mysteries. And who is the “celebrated 
Miss Yarnell,” and whom is she pursu- 
ing? All this leads to considerable ex- 
citement. and two weddings. There is 
“atmosphere” of warm Southern va- 


| riety in the situations, and a touch of 


“Paul and Virginia,” brought down-to- 
date. and a slight suggestion of “Dan- 
ie} Merrithew,” also. The book is a 
dainty creation in red and gold, with a 
wealth of beautifully colored pictures 
of the foolish young creatures con- 
cerned therein, and appropriate. dec- 
border designs throughout. It 
is innocently attractive, such as may 
safely be included in the Christmas 
list for the sentimentally inclined 
young woman. (“An Accidental Hon- 
evmoon.” Rv David Potter. pe ee 


Lippincott Co.) 


“School for Scandal!” 


Tf there is anything that can make a 
wonderful old classic more of a joy 
and delight, it ts to find it garbed in 
symptuous edition de luxe and charm- 
ine the eve with its beauty of dress 
the while it tickles the fancy with its 
eleverness and wit. This is the thought 
on seeing the new edition of that ever 
new old masterpiece of Richard Brins- 
levy Sheridan, “The School for Scandal,” 
one of the beautiful holiday books the 
(JYeorge H. Doran Company is issuing 
this vear. The quarto volume is bound 
in cloth, the elaborate gold tooling 
beautifullv suggestive of the time and 
subject. Hugh Thomson is resnonsible 
for the twenty-five full page illustra- 
tions so liberally srrinkled throughout. 
the coloring exquisite in soft neutral 
tinfs and showing a lively annreciation 
of the humor in the text as well as 
fidelity to the costumes and manners 
of that time in fashionable Tondon. 
Mr. Thompson has not Iost sight of 
the fact that if the nictorial portion of 
a book he historically accurate. much 
is added to the educational value of it. 
and in rereading this sparkline satire 
of the witty Trishman on fashionable 
societv. one is thoroughly conscious of 
the added enjovment of the tale lent 
by this itustrator’s subtle and faithful 
art. Truly, it is a fine idea and one for 
which the reading public should be 
grateful in more than an artistic sense, 
that publishers brine forth in a new 
dress every once in a while. these old 
classics: else mirht we in our twenti- 
eth centurv bombastic pride and vain- 
elorv, be allowed tn forget many of the 
intellectual achievements of past cen- 
turies which have never been equalled, 
certainlv not in this era of restlessness 
and commercialism. 

But in turning over the pages. scan- 
ning the illustrator’s and typographer’s 
art, one jis jinsensibly @rawn tn the 
words with a new delight in their sein- 
tillant brightness hecause of their 
beauty of dress. The jaded theater- 
goer, tired of the innocuous musical 
comedies and doubtful pnrohlem plavs 
of todav. mav enjoy again the half-for- 
zotten feast of wit and flow of satire. 
as true to the exotic nature of sariety 
todav as when it was written. of Sher- 
idan’s masterniece, aided by the snur 
to the imagination given bv the artist’s 
stage settings, and all with far less 
fatigue than involved in a journey to 
the theater. Moreover, he need not 
lose a word to spoil the point of the 
best joke. the sharpest retort. Before 
the mind’s eve passes everv brilliant 
scene, the charmed ear catches the 
snarkle of the continuous sneression af 
witty dialogues and comical situations. 
No wonder that as a dramatist. this 
Trishman who left the Emerald iste 
when a vouth and never afterward re- 
visited ae but ecouldn’t if he would. 
disown ifs nationa] traits. should rank 
In popularity next to Shakesneare. Yet 
he produced but two nlays that have 
survived in public favor, “The School 
for Scandal” and “The Rivals” He 
was also the last great writer of Eng- 
lish comedy, representing as he did the 
comedy of manners, of wit and re- 
partee. Others, Congreve, for instance, 
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Important New Books From McClurg’s List 


A. C. McClurg (& Co. direct attention to the following New Books frcm their Fall hist, now ready and for 
immediate issue. These books are for the most part to be had at the Los Angeles and Pasadena bookstores 


The Fiction 


My Lady of Doubt Randall Parrish 


Author of ‘‘My Lady of the South.’’ 

A story of the American Revolution, in Mr. Parrish’s 
best style. 

Five full color illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 

Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


As the Sparks Fly Upward 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of “The Island of Regeueration”™’ 

“The Southerners,’’ ete., ete. 

This is a tale of a modern Adam and Iive in a South 

Pacific paradise. Dr, Brady has written an absorbing 

story full of both tender sentiment and stirring inci- 
lent. 

Four full color illustrations by J. N. Marchand 

Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


The Blood of the Arena 


Senor Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


Translated from the Spanish by Francis Douglas 
This powerful story of bull-fighting is by the greatest 
writer Spain has produced since the Isabellan age. Here 
is vivid realism qualified to rank with the work of Bal- 
gac and Zola. ‘The illustrations haye been painted in 
Npain, under his supervision. 

Five full color illustrations by the Kinneys 


Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 
Dr. David Marjorie Benton Cook 


Author of *'The Girl Who Lived in the Woods.”’ 
When the strong personality of Dr. David J’orter comes 
into the jaded society atmosphere of Nanette Brandon, 
wife of Philip Brandon, business inan, the reader feels 
that something is going to happen. ‘Che tale is skill- 
tully and delicately wrought out in the way one wishes 
it accomplished. 
Illustrated by Monte Crews, Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


Author of “Hidden Water.’’ 
The Texican 


Dane Coolidge 


The story of a tremendously interesting character which 

is doomed soon to disappear. It is full of action, and 
is a sincere picture of the West. 

Five full color illustrations by Maynard Dixon 

Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


Mat of the Primitive Robert Ames Bennet 


Author of ‘‘Iuto the Primitive’ 

In this sirong, virile novel the conditions as portrayed 

in “Into the Primitive’ are exactly reversed—the wom— 

ab has returned to her aecustomed environinent, while 
the mun is trying to adjust himself to a new life. 

Four full color illustrations by Allen T. True 

Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


The Quest of the Silver Fleece 
William E. Burghardt du Bois 


Author of ‘“Lhe Souls of Black Folk”? 

A strong story of modern life, the characters mainly 

ucgroes. ‘ihe scene lies between the Cotton Belt and 
the city of Washington. 

Illustrated by H. 8. DeLay. Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 


The Fusing Force (An Idaho Idyl) 


Katharine Hopkins Chapman 


Lhe licroine in this simple and enjoyable tule of the 
Far West is a really charming girl and the central fig- 
ure of a pretty love affair which is truly idyllic. All 
who huye enjoyed Mrs. Chapinan’s short stories in the 
American, the Delineator, ete., will find her first long 
novel cqually satisfying. 
Illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton 
Crown 8vo. $1.35 net 


Biography 


Robert Louis Stephenson in California 
Katharine D. Osbourne 


Mrs. Osbourne—lobert Louis Stevenson’s step~daughier 
—has written an account of the famous writer’s so— 
journ in California, his work there, and the place of 
California in his life, all of which practically umounts 
tO a new presentation of Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
book is a distinct and authoritative addition to its sub-— 
ject. The illustrations, including a new portrait of 
stevenson, are particularly noteworthy. 
; Ready in December) 
With numerous illustrations. Square 8vo, $2,00 net 
Large-paper editicn, limited, $3.50 net 


Fifty Years of Public Service 
Hon. Shelby M. Cullom 


, , U. S&S. Senator from Illinois 
During his long career, Senator Cullom has known inti- 
mately hundreds of prominent men, and has been closely 
associated with nearly every public event of the past 
sixty years. MITis recollections will be one of the import~ 
aut books of the year. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net 


Travel and Description 


Abroad in a Runabout 
A. J. and F. H. Hand 


The usual book on automebiling abread is concerued 
with the large expensive cars, but recently the author's 
wade an extended LBuropean trip im a runabout, anu 
they have prepared an instructive uccount of their ex 
periences With the intention of interestmy ‘others in 
uving the same thing. ‘Lhe bovk is wriiten by people 
who drove abd cared for their little car themselves, aud 
who saw a great deal at a moderate outlay. 

Illustrated trom photographs. igmo, $1.50 net 


America of [omorrow 


(Authorized Translation of ‘‘L’Amerique de Demain’’) 


Abbe Felix Klein 


Author of *‘In the Land of the Strenuous Life,’’ etc. 
This brilliant and delightful Prencluuan is uot a super— 
licial observer, anu what Le says about us is well worth 
reading. ‘Lhe good Abbe bas devoted himself zealously 
to interpreting America, yet he writes in a coioquial, 
auecdotal und almost playful manner, 

With portrait. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net 


The Coming China Joseph King Goodrich 


Protessor Goodrich writes iu a sciolarly, yet readable 
luanuer, and he speaks with authority on such subjects 
us the aspirations vl tue new China, the reason tor the 
present feeling in China toward Aerica, and in Amer- 
ict toward China, and other jatter-day matters. 
Illustrated 12mo, $1.50 net 


An Army Officer on Leave in Japan 
L. Mervin Maus, U.S. A. 


Colonel Maus bas in a popular way written a valuable 
book for any one contemplating a visit to the iand of 
cherry blussoms. Lesides an interestiug travel book, thc 
yolume serves us a practical guide, coulainimg an ap- 
pendix full of information regarding railroads, hotels, 
cost of living, ete. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net 


Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Fore- 
fathers G. Baldwin Brown 


Professor of Fine Arts, University of Edinburgh 

This important work describes the little known artisuc 

activities aud achievements of the ‘Leutonie peoples be- 

feroe they overthrew the Koman [Lmpire. Much atten- 

tion is paid to the interesting question of the muterial 

aud technical processes used by these early craftsmen, 

uud the origin and bistory of inlaid gold jewelry is fully 
discussed. 

Twenty-two maps and 130 illustraticns 

Small quarto, $1.75 net 


Children’s Books 


The Scout of Pea Ridge Byron A. Dunn 


Author of “With Lyon in Missouri’ 

and ‘“the Young Kentuckians Series.” 

Lors and girls of from twelve to fifteen always eagerly 

look forward to a new Civil War story from the pen of 

Byron A. Dunu. lt bristles with excitement, as its 
title well implies. 

Eight illustrations by H. S. DeLay, 1@mo, $1.25 


Billy Tomorrow ‘Stands the Test 
Sarah Pratt Carr 


Author of ‘Billy Tomorrow.’’ 
his is the third volume in the ‘*Lilly ‘tomorrow’ se- 
ries. ‘Billy’? is a preduct of California, and It is 
needless to say he ‘‘makes good."’ 

Illustrated by H. S DeLay. 12mo. $1.25 


The Glittering Festival 
Edith Ogden Harrison 


Author of '‘Prinee Silverwings,’’ ‘he Star Fairies,’* ete. 
A ebarming new fairy story by this gracefu] and tal- 
ented writer. 

Illustrated in Color by Clara Powers Wilson 


: Small quarto. $1.25 net 
History 


The Expedition of the Donner Party 


and Its Tragic Fate 
Eliza P. Donner Houghton 


This story of the famous ‘Donner [xpedition’’ across 
the plains to California in 1846 is by the dauglter of 
George Donner, captain of the party, and herself a mem— 
per of it. She also depicts her life after reaching the 
settlements, the period covered being from 1846 to 1861. 
This document is an important contribution to Western 
history. 
With illustrations from rare photographs, etc. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net 


These Books are for sale by your bookseller. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers. , 


Books on Practical Subjects 


The Modern Railroad 
Edward Hungerford 


The aim of this comprehensive book is to show not only 
ihe practical workings of the modern railroad, but also 
to bring out the romance of it. Mir Hungerford’s nar— 
vutive is told in a simple and direct manner, 


Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net 


The Woman Movement in America 


Belle Squire 


A Short Account of the American Struggle for 
Equal Rights 
Miss Squire speaks on the subject with entire authority. 
Illustrated. Small 16mo. 75 cents net 


Building Your Girl Kenneth H. Wayne 


Author of ‘‘Buildiug Your Boy*’ 

What the author did for the boy in “‘Building Your 

Boy’? he has done for the girl in this volume, and if is 
believed .it will be heartily weleomed. 

1Gmo. Boards. 50 cents net 


Holiday Books, Booklets, 
Novelties 
English Country Life = Walter Raymond 


Author of *‘The Book of Simpie Delights,’’ ete. 

What Miss Mitford did for “Our Village’? in the early 

nineteenth century Mr. Raymond has done tor the life 

vf the bamlet of England today. The rustie character, 

its humor and its simplicity, is sympathetically por- 

iyayed. Mr. Wilfrid Ball’s illustrations are a notable 
fenture. 

Sixteen illustrations in color, on art mounts, by 

Wilfrid Ball, R, E. Crown 8vo. $1,75 net 

The following three volumes are unifcrm in 


style and price with the last: 
Annals of the Parish (Scotland) John Galt 


Arran of the Bens, the Glens and the 


Brave (Highlands of Ireland) 
MacKenzie MacBrnide 


The Pageant of the Forth, and the His- 


tory and Romance oi Its Shores 
(Scotland) Stewart Dick 


Author of *‘Arts and Crafts of Old Japan,’’ etc, 


The Peace of the Solomon Valley 
Margaret Hill McCarter 


Author of ‘Fhe Vrice of the Praivie,’’ ete. 

In the breezy manner of ‘'Lhe Lady of the Devoration,”’ 

ihese letters tell the story of how a father in New 

York Cily sends his son for a six months’ stay on the 

raneh ef an eld Yale College chino living in the Sole - 
ingen Valley. 

(Fourth edition.) Decorations by Clara Powers 


Wilson, Oblong flexible binding. 50 cents net 


The Fourth Physician 
Montgomery B. Pickett 


A Curistmas story. A fashionable young physician, a 
self—sacriticing slum-—doctor, and an eminent German 
scientist are grouped around a simple, appealing love 
story. The spirit of the Fourth, or Unseen Physician, 
shines out through the soul of an aged negro house- 
servant of sunny nature aud unfaltering faith. 


Illustrated in full color by Gordon Stevenson 


Small 12mo. $1.00 net 
The Good Old Days 
Charles Wheeler Bell 


Under this happy title Mr. Bell has written a kindly 
und humoreus essay in which he coutrasts the Oid and 
the New in a way strongly reminiscent of Bill Nye or 
Mark Twain. 








Illustrated by Fontaine T, Fox, Jr. 
Novelty binding, 50 cents net 


Catchwords of Cheer (Third Series) 
Sara A. Hubbard 


Author of ‘“Uhe Soul in a Plower’’ 
Vhis oew volume of Good Cheer will be as: popular as 
the two previous ones. Mrs Hubbard's bovks are always 
uplifting in tone, aud with the daintiness of their 
make-up make admirable gift—books. 


Tall 18mo, Novelty style, $1.00 net 


But order early. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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may have surpassed him in sheer bril- 
lianey of wit, but none of them could 
flash forth such mirthful situations, 
such clever dialogue—dialogue which 
fascinates by its intellectual timbre, 
the while it tickles the  risibilities. 
Where are better things in Shakes- 
peare than Lady Sneerwell’s “The mal- 
ice of a good thing is the barb that 
makes it stick,” and “When gratitude 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound 
has double danger in it” made to fall 
from the lips of the hypocritical “man 
of sentiment,’ Joseph Surface. It was 
Sir Benjamin Backbite who was made 
to perpetrate “a beautiful quarto page 
where a neat rivulet of text shail me- 
ander through a meadow of margin;” 
or Lady Teazle’s “wit and good nature 
are so near akin that they can never 
be united.” 


Nor is his satire aimed to point a 
moral as well as adorn a tale; a fact 
that should add popularity to the re- 
vival of his plays today, even without 
the inducement of the cdition de luxe, 
since the fashion nowadays is to im- 
bibe our morals by deduction and not 
by induction. YThen our powers of 
forgiveness have not so kept pace with 
what we concede to be our intellectual! 
erasp, that we do not smile in added 
re-enjoyment of this brilliant orator’s 
written humor, at the fact that as a 
member of parliament in the troublous 
days of Lord North’s ministry, he ear- 
nestly opposed the war with America, 
as well as the Irish union; also that in 
a most corrupt age, he was incorrupt, 
independent and fearless, though his 
extravagance and happy-go-lucky ways 
always kept him in financial straits 
and finally resulted in failure. He was 
the principal owner of Drury Lane, 
producing, among others, his own 
plays, Kemble and Mrs. Siddons often 
in the title roles. His last home is in 
Westminster Abbey and at least two 
of his works have gone through num- 
berless editions and many languages. 
(“School for Seandal.” By Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. George H. Doran Co. Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 


“Idylis of the King” 

Lovers of poetry, happily growing in 
humbers (may the tribe still further 
increase) since poetry is the combina- 
tion of all the other arts in lasting 
fori, to the soul that hears and feels 
the message in everything in nature, 
will find a treasure trove in the poetic 
reproduction in a superb edition of the 
first four numbers of the “Idylls of the 


King,” “Enid,’ “Vivien,” “Hlaine” and 
“Guinevere.” ‘These were first pub- 
lished in 1859, after four years of 


thought on the part of England’s great 
poet-laureate. Telling commentary this, 
on our modern and youthful poets and 
writers, who rapidly dash off their 
ideas, and send them forth into the 
world, imnpatient of polish and the ma- 
turing effect of time, and wonder, with 
a feeling of being unappreciated geni- 
uses, why they are not eagerly accept- 
ed. The lamented Richard Watson Gil- 
der, who gave his own work the fine 
discriminating criticism that he be- 
stowed on others, said in conversation 
not long before his death. “When I 
was &@ young man beginning to write, 
J made up my mind that I would try to 
put out one book each five years; and,” 
he added, modestly, “I have just about 
done that.” But that is a digression. 


These first among the great idylis 
were received with more universal ap- 
Plause than had anything from Tenny- 
£0n’s mighty genius previously, not 
even excepting that perfect sermon, “In 
Memoriam.’ Ten thousand copies were 
sold in the first week of their publica- 
tion-—and that more than a half cen- 
tury ago! Everyone has read them, 
everyone is glad to read many times 
again—the Roundtable stories, all the 
Arthurian legends that lend England 
its brightest, most heart-gripping, tra- 
ditional halo. And though many poets 
have essayed the honor of transmitting 
these legends to the ages, it is univer- 
sally conceded that none has succeeded 
so grandly, so delicately, so under- 
standingly, so humanly, as has Alfred 
Tennyson. Perhaps this is due to his 
“higher note” not less than to his poetic 
genius; for Tennyson could never write 
a merely romantic or pretty lyric. He 
“heard the roll of the ages” and ex- 
pressed the best that was in him though 
he starved for it. Always, the soul 
need, his belief in the universe of love, 
his trust in immortality, is injected 
into the very structure of his poetry, 
not didactically or pedantically, but in 
a sort of invisible climax, as it were. 
The Arthurian legends had always 
made strong poetic appeal to the boy 
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Tennyson and he early resolved that 
he would when he “was twenty-four, 
begin an epic or a drama about them, 
taking some twenty years for the 
work.” Combining something of the 
mystic and the enthusiast in his own 
diffident and highly temperamental 
character, the romance, the trials and 
achievements of those long-ago knights 
and ladies, with the picturesque trap- 
pings of chivalry, the pioneers of his 
own country’s greatness—the poet and 
the theme were eminently suited for 
each other. The idylls as a whole are 
certainly allegorical, though Tennyson 
himself would probably have disclaimed 
this. He did admit he was speaking 
in parables. ‘The whole,” he explained, 
“is the dream of man coming into prac- 
tical life and ruined by one sin. Birth 
is &@ mystery and death is a mystery 
and in the midst lies the tableland of 
life and its struggles and performances. 
It is not the history of one man or of 
one generation, but of a whole cycle 
of generations.” 

Appropriately, has the publisher set 
off the beauty of the verse in the ele- 
gant simplicity of the typography. Done 
on heavy cream paper, crown, hearts 
and sword in gold form the only dec- 
orative motif for the cloth cover, and 
for the initial heads; the note of gor- 
geousness that should accompany tales 
of kings’ courts, is bountifully supplied 
by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale’s viv- 
id, yet beautifully dainty water color il- 
tustrations. Miss Brickdale is an Eng- 
lish iilustrator who has achieved con- 
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siderable fume aS a woman—and 2 
womanly—artist, her art having all the 
strength of a woman’s heart, all the 
delicacy of a woman’s intuition. Her 
water colors are not alone good illus- 
trations of allegories, but good, strong, 
pictures. Certainly, no one could have 
better pictured the loves and tragedies 
of that age of romance and chivalry, 
and especially Tennyson’s interpreta- 
tion of them. Her men suggest Botti- 
celli, her women, Fra Anglico, her 
landscape settings, now Constable, now 
Watteau; but the whole is Miss Brick- 
dale, inspired by Tennyson. The entire 
beautiful quarto volume is destined to 
be a mechanical as well as literary joy 
forever to the fortunate future posses- 
sors. (“Idylls of the King.” By Alfred 
Tennyson. [llustrations by Eleanor F. 
Brickdale. George H. Doran Co. Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 





“Love Story of a Maiden of Cathay” 


Somewhat resembling that charming 
little confection, “‘The Lady of the Dec- 
aration,” which caused so much favor- 
able comment and controversy several 
years ago, ““The Love Story of a Maid- 
en of Cathay” reveals the heart throbs 
of a conservative slant-eyed daughter 
of the Land of the Dragon. Yang 
Ping Yu, in letters to her progressive 
cousin, Bei Li, at Edinburgh medical 
school, tells in delightfully human and 
romantic fashion many interesting 
things incident to a woman’s life in 
China. The triumph of the “third small 
wife” in the home of Ping Yu, the mar- 
riage rite barbarities at the wedding of 
Kwang Ling and Su Shung, the droll 
results of the introduction of the art 
of knitting into the household and the 
experiences of the “professor” at M— 
are aS SO many quaint scenes on a 
dainty silken fan. All these mark the 
development of the pretty little Chinese 





Ground” in a “living love tale” and 


| open defiance of the sacred family tra- 
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girl from a “lily-footed” damsel, who | 


prided herself on her small world and 
knowing only three men in all her life 
(all relatives), to the wonderful full- 
ness of her experience at “Common 
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ditions and national customs. Ping 
humorously commenting on Dr. 
Hart, the college president, says, “If 
Dr. Hart’s skin is white, his heart is 
streaked with yellow. I do not feel 
any difference between him and a 
strong-minded woman, except that he 
is willing to hear you out.” This 
“maiden-of Cathay” is remarkably like 
Isadore Rush, the Caucasian girl, in 
expression, as well as susceptibility of 
heart. She is more of an American 
girl in her viewpoints and manner of 
thought and diction, which even its 
flowery imagery emphasizes, than the 
little missionary, who told the story of 
her love. (“The Love Story of a Maid- 
en of Cathay.” Told in Letters from 
Yang Ping Yu. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Valuable for Musicians 


“Pianos and Their Makers” is the 
topie on which Alfred Dolge descants 
in a volume of nearly 500 large pages, 
Which, like the face of a Heidelberg 
student, is profusely illustrated with 
cuts. Dealing with the history of the 
invention of the piano and its devel- 
opment, Mr. Dolge pursues his stud- 
ies from the beginnings, the lute, the 
monochord, the dulcimer, through the 
tinkling period of the spinet, clavi- 
chord and harpsichord, down to the 
modernism of the Janko keyboard and 
the circular keyboard, touching all the 
interesting features on the way in a 
manner that is direct and forceful. The 
manufacture of pianos in America re- 
ceives extended treatment and the 
various stages of invention are appro- 
priately illustrated—in fact, the work 
is specially interesting in this regard. 
Page after page of photographic illus- 
tration is presented, making a “his- 
tory of our own times,” on the sub- 
ject of piano construction that will be 
the resort of the future historian. The 
relationship of the great pianists to 
the mechanical development of the in- 
strument is treated in an appreciative 
chapter and passing from the artistic 
to the commercial, many pages are giv- 
en to the business side of piano manu- 
facture. This is a feature that does 
not appeal to the general public. The 
two hundred pages of notices of the 
leading piano meters and dealers 
could be reduced by three-fourths 
without weakening the work. There 
is this to be said in excuse, a view of 
the business side of art manufacture 
is given possibly not otherwise to be 
found. Beyond the chapters devoted 
to the development of the piano in its 
ordinary form, there is a section de- 
voted to the “player” piano (the auto- 
matic piano), with pictures that will 
be of novel interest to many: the chap- 
ter on the “art piano” is handsomely 
illustrated with a bewildering array of 
noble creations; another chapter treats 
of the pedal piano, an unknown instru- 
ment in the average town, and the in- 
fluence of the piano virtuosi on the 
piano industry, from Bach to Pade- 
rewski, is noticed. Valuable chapters 
deal with the literature of the piano, 
meaning literature about the piano, not 
music for it, and one on the trade lit- 
erature and trade papers. In the mat- 
ter of piano dealers, Mr. Dolge does not 
confine himself to America or his fath- 
erland, but ranges over most of the 
world, even to Russia and Japan. The 
work is the most complete that has 
been issued on this subject, save that 
of A. J. Ilipkins, and Mr. Dolge has 
fifteen years the advantage of that 
Iinglish writer in point of time and 
later inventions. It is a work of which 
any author might be proud and is one 
which combines the results of years of 
research. Alfred Dolge was the found- 
er of the immense felt industries at 
Dolgeville, New York, and later, mov- 
ing to California, he founded another 
Dolgeville in the suburbs of Los An- 
gzeles. Now, after several years, he 
is passing his later decades amid the 
oranges and flowers of Covina, in the 
“land of little rain,’ but much sun- 


shine. C Pianos and Theirwiieisers. 
By Alfred Dolge. Covina Publishing 
Company.) Ww. FG. 


“Everyman’s Religion” 

Dean Hodges’ latest book, ‘“Every- 
man’s Religion,” bears the familiar im- 
print of this popular author’s kindly 
personality and charming literary ex- 
pression. A series of suggestive, stim- 
ulating essays, it is a book that will at 
once appeal to the thinking orthodox 
Christian of today. It is to he classi- 
fied among that numerous company of 
helpful books designed to strengthen 
the already established faith of the 
reader. It is not a book to carry con- 


viction to the doubter—nor is to so de- 
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designed. Neither does it appeal to the 
liberal philosophical mind. Its appeal 
is to the religious spirit and not to the 
intellect. The character of its logic 
may be illustrated by the argument 
presented in favor of the immortality 
of man. The expectation of life after 
death is alleged to be a universal hu- 
man quality, and a universal human 
quality must be the assurance of a uni- 
versal reality. In other words, because 
the generality of mankind believes in 
immortality, the reality of immortality 
is thus established. Even assuming 
the correctness of the postulate, that a 
human belief in immortality is uni- 
versal, the conclusion forced from it is 
neither obvious nor logical. For thou- 
sands of years universal belief sus- 
tained the geocentric interpretation of 
the universe, but the universality of 
this belief was proof of nothing but 
the universal ignorance of mankind. 
However, as already remarked, the 
present book is not designed to make 
converts or to win readers by its ad- 
herence to the strict canons of logic. 
Those for whom it is intended—and 
they are a goodly company—wi1ll find it 
in every way helpful and sustaining 
and invigorating. (“Everyman’s Relig- 
ion.” By George Hodges, D. D. The 
Macmillan Co.) 


“Goethe and His Women Friends” 


It is certain that the Shakespeare of 
Germany never will be subjected to the 
Baconian suspicion that has overtaken 
his English prototype. The wealth of 
authentic biographical detail relating 
to Goethe renders it impossible ever to 
mistake the man or his work. It com- 
pletely fortifies him against the as- 
saults of the iconoclast who would rob 
him of his literary credit on the ground 
of biographical emptiness. If his place 
among the geniuses of the race must 
be measured by the Emersonian stand- 
ard, bis rating falls many degrees be- 
low that of Shakespeare; for “great 
geniuses,’ says Emerson, “have the 
shortest biographies. Their cousins can 
tell you nothing about them. They 
lived in their writngs, and so their 
house and street life was trivial and 
commonplace, If Plato had lover, wife 
or children we hear nothing of them. 
He ground them all into paint.” 

No shot could more completely miss 
its mark than would this one if aimed 
at Goethe. The latest biography of 
this greatest of German poets, ‘‘Goethe 
and His Women Friends,” comprises 
an octavo volume of 450 pages, with 
nearly a hundred illustrations. The 
author, Mary Caroline Crawford, has 
gathered together the minutiae of his 
house and street life, and with all the 
charm of diction that characterizes her 
“Old Boston Days,” gives us here an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the real 
man Goethe. She has written his bi- 
ography con amore. Inspired by the 
much malignant literary gossip that 
has persisted through a century of 
years regarding his habits and amours, 
she set herself the task of visiting Ger- 
many for the express purpose of gath- 
ering the real facts of this man’s life 
and of the women he knew, and it is 
these facts, garnered from original 
epistolary records and from the ar- 
chives of his haunts and homes, that 
comprise this present work. 

The true nature of the relation be- 
tween Goethe and the many charming 
women whose lives were interwoven 
with his, has always been one of the 
most alluring puzzles of literary biog- 
raphy. Miss Crawford contends that 
the platonic element entered much more 
largely into Goethe’s friendships with 
women than most of the English bi- 
ographers are willing to admit. She 
does not dogmatize about this, but she 
does say that Goethe, far from being a 
bad man, was an astonishingly good 
man, judged by the moral standards of 
his own times, and she points especial- 
ly to the circumstance that in Wiemar, 
whose atmosphere was stagnant with 


moral evil and of whose women Schil=™” 


ler declared, “there is not one of them 
but has had a liaison,” the greatest 
crime which can be proved against him 
was that he made love on paper, for 
ten years, to @ woman seven years his 
senior, 

In a delightfully straightforward and 
readable way, Miss Crawford tells us 
all that may today be known of Greteh- 
en, the Marguerite of “Faust;” of Fred- 
rica; of Charlotte; of the lovely high- 
born Lili, to whom the poet was once 
betrothed; of the enigmatic Baroness 
von Stein, to whoin he was wholly de- 
voted for ten years: of Angelica Kauff- 
mann, the artist, who originally had a 
romance with Sir Joshua Reynolds; of 
Christiane, the maker of artificial flow- 
ers, who became eventually the poet's 
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wife, and of Bettina Von Arnim, the 


most ardent of all his feminine wor- 
shippers and whose book, “Goethe's 


Correspondence With a Child,” is the | 


vade mecum of all Goethe students and 
admirers. The chapters dealing with 
his mother and sister are of special in- 
terest to the English reader, in that 
they present material to be found no- 
where else outside of German litera- 
Cure. (“Goethe and His Women 
lriends.” By Mary Caroline Crawford. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


“Scientific Mental Healing” 


When a man, though skeptical, can 
approach the subject of “spiritistic’ 
manifestations and “spirit messages” 
with patience; and, furthermore, an- 
nounce that since he does not know it 
all there may possibly be several stones 
of truth in the foundation and a certain 
amount of honesty in the asseverations 
of investigators and followers—which 
does not commit him, necessarily, to 
belief—then he is liberal-minded, and 
hig opinions thereon are worthy of at- 
tention. However, it is not this partic- 
ular branch of psychical knowledge 
that occupies the foreground in H. Ad- 
dington Bruce’s “Scientific Mental 
Healing,” but ratner the practical val- 
ue of psychology as applied to every- 
day life, and especially in the relation 
to medical practice. Naturally, this 
invites, and indeed renders necessary, 
the consideration of the development 
of the study of mind and mental sug- 
gestion; and in addition he traces the 
course of psychical research instituted 
by the “Ghost Society” of Cambridge, 
and the “Society for Psychica]l Re- 
search.” To the perseverance of many 
of these “ghost hunters,” of which My- 
ers. Sidgwick, Gurney, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Barrett and Professors James, 
Hyslop and Hodgson are most widely 
known, psycholory owes much of its 
present useful state of development. 
Professor James, particularly, is the 
subject of an eulogistic chapter because 
of nis noble, dispassionate work and 
hig remarkable individuality. Mr. 
Bruce reviews the early efforts of Mes- 
mer, Ifaria, Braid, Liebault, Dr. Char- 
cot and others comprehensively and suc- 
cinetly, covering old ground attractive- 
ly. He calls attention to the more 
modern developments of mental sci- 
ence, drawing distinctions in doctrine 
as he sees them, and as the world gen- 
erally does, in the theories of Quimby, 
Evans and Mrs. Eddy, the two latter 
representing the inception of the “new 
thought” and the founding of Christian 
Science. ‘Both get results,” he says in 
commentary, “for the reason that sug- 
gestion, even when utilized by an un- 
trained practitioner, is frequently pow- 


erful enough to bring about seemingly | 


iniraculous restorations to health.” 
Which marks a great advance in 
thought among physicians aS a class 
along these lines. 
foundation he 


proceeds to discuss 














Thus having laid the | 


notism as a Therapeutic Resource,’ 
and such “Masters of Mind” as Janet, 
of Paris; Freud, of Vienna, and Morton 
Prince and Boris Sidis, of Bosion, espe- 
cially, citing scores of interesting men- 
tal phenomena observed in their med- 
lical practice, Allusion is made to the 
part Los Angeles is taking in the in- 
troduction and maintenance of a psy- 
chological clinic in the public schools 
of this city, and the developments that 
are leading to the application of psy- 
chological principles not only to edu- 
cation and the young, but to business, 
affairs of government and in the solu- 
tion of most vexatious and baffling sv- 
ciological problems the world over. 
The situations given in the chapter on 
“Second Selves” are more wonderful 
than many of the modern short stories, 
in strangeness. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde are not without parallels in real 
life. Truly, the possibilities of power 
in the realm of mind as explained by 
Mr. Bruce in a former volume dealing 
with “The Riddle of Personality” and 
now its sequel, “Scientific Mental 
Healing,’ seems marvelous enough to 








change the face of the earth, and the | 
it is | 
the certain | 


very existence of men. In fact, 
fast doing the latter, to 
knowledge of many. Mr. Bruce has 
made a forbidding subject most enter- 
taining and clear to the average read- 
er. (‘Scientific Mental Healing.” By 
H. Addington Bruce. Little, Brown & 


Co.) 


“Mother Owl’s Rhymes” 

“Stringing words into rhyme, just 
as you would string beads, putting in 
here and there a bright one, then hold- 
ing up the strand to note the effect, 
has always been a happy habit of 
mine,” explains Kate Perkinson How- 
ard, in a preface to “Mother 
Rhymes’’—a little book 
children, containing bits of useful, his- 
torical information which the author 
argues might as well be taught the 
child as “meaningless Mother Goose.” 
The immortality of Mother Goose—may 
it never grow less—is attained by an 
absolutely perfect rhythm, a fact too 


often overlooked by writers who would | 


improve on the work of the historic 
mater. “Thought Wings” is a good ex- 
ample of the little poems: 


Way off in sunny Italy, Marconi was born, 
Ile dreamed a dream, one summer night 
And told it in the morn. 
Perhaps the folks he told it to 
Were too polite to laugh. 
The woudrous dream Marconi dreamt 
Was the wireless telegraph. 


And now the ships that sail the sea, 
Can flash a message far, 
And summon help in time of need, 
No inatter where they are. 
And many lives have thus been saved 
On danger—threatened craft. 
All honor to Marconi aud wireless telegraph. 


(“Mother Owl’s Rhymes,” By Kate 
Perkinson Howard. Edited by Della 





D. Hughes.) 
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Great 


Novels 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 
IN PARIS 


The Market Place---Antoinette---The House.---By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. $1.50 net. 


WILLIAM 


pemorcans A LIKELY STORY 


A charming story in the vein of “JOSEPH VANCE” and “ALICE FOR 
SHIORT. $1.35. 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 W. 33d St., 
New York 


THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
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“Principles and Methods,” as the ae 
ical profession practices thei, “Ayp- | 





Owl's |} 
of verses for | 


THE BROWNINGS: 1HEIR LIFE AND ART 


By LILIAN WHITING 
A complete biography of each of the wedded poets, rich in hitherto 
unpublished Browning letters. Fully illustrated. Boxed, $2.50 net; by 
mail, $2.66. 


THE AMERICAN 


DRAMATIST 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
The first book to treat adequately 
of American dramatists and their 
work. Fully illustrated, $2.50 net; 
by mail, $2.66. 
SCIENTIFIC MENTAL 


HEALING 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
A careful and impartial survey of 
the entire field of mental healing. With 48 illustrations. $2.50 net; 
etc. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. by mail, $2.67. 


GOETHE AND HIS WOMAN FRIENDS 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Discloses the true relations between the poet and many charming 
vvomen. With 100 illustrations. Boxed, $3.00 net; by mail, $a-4a0 
HAVOC AT GOOD OLD SIWASH 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM By GEORGE FITCH 
“Oppenheim proves anew that he “No more distinctively American 
is a master of intrigue and mys- humorous work has appeared.” 
tery.” New York World. Christy New York Times. Capitally il- 
pictures in color. $1.25 net; by lustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, 
mail, $1.34. $1.36. 
MY RAGPICKER WHEN WOMAN PROPOSES 
By MARY E. WALLER By ANNE WARNER 
is An original love story told in 
oe oe Anne Warner’s best vein.  Illus- 
by mail, 81 trated in color. Boxed, $1.25 net; 


| MEMORIES OF THE 
| WHITE HOUSE 
By COL. W. H. CROOK 
Home life of the Presidents from 
Lineoln to Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 
SOME ASPECTS OF 
THACKERAY 
By LEWIS MELVILLE 
Delightfully written chapters on 
the great novelist’s life and work. 








An appealing story 

waif. 75 cents net; 

cents. by mail, $1.34. 
“The literary success of the year.” New York Sun. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Fourteenth printing, 532 pages. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers = - B STON | 











ERNEST DAWSON 
H. W. COLLINS 


THE GREAT SHIPMENT OF 


Catalogue Will Be 
Mailed on Application 


Books Imported from London 


has now arrived. These books were bought personally by Mr. Dawson on 
his recent trip abroad, and shipped by the all-water route through Magel- 
lan Straits. 

This is undoubtedly the greatest collection of rare and fine art books 
ever offered for-sale in Ios Angeles. Listed herewith are a few of the 
treasures displayed at the Old Book Shop. 

A careful examination of this unique collection is next best to a visit to 
the great museums and galleries of Europe. Such books as “Hamilton’s 
Vases,” “The Florence Gallery,” and “Holbein’s Portraits” give one a 
vivid idea of the originals. 

The very presence of such books in your library will give it a distinc- 
tive one. But a single volume of the many magnificently illustrated books 
would enrich your collection and be of great value in the artistic education 
of your family and friends. 

Come and spend the day amid the works of the:'master minds of the 
ages. One feels in the old book-shop the freedom of his private library. 


We particularly wish it understood that we delight to show without 
entailing the least obligation to buy. 


Dawson’s Book Shop 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Square—Under the Portsmouth Hotel 
Main 3859 


Facing Central 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jones’ Book Store 


226 WEST FIRST STREET 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Cali. 


Of Special Interest to Inquirers---“Theosophical Manuals, a series of 18; 
“Elementary Theosophy,” “Reincarnation,” “Man After Death,” ““Teachers 
and Their Disciples,” “The Astral Light,” “Psychometry, Clairvoyance and 
Thought Transference,” “The Angel and the Demon,” “Sons of the Fire- 
mist,” and others. FOR SALE BY 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 South Spring St. 


STATIONERY AND HOLIDAY BOOKS 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 





“The Power of Tolerance” 

For those who share the “sense of 
horrible depression’? experienced by 
Lord Rosebery at the thought of the 
100,000 “dead” books in the Glasgow 
public library, Mr, Harvey’s latest pub- 
lication will scarcely prove a _ tonic. 
The nature of the eulogies published, 


memorial speeches and the like, justi- | 


fies their tone, no doubt, but it also 
impairs their value as permanent con- 
tributions to literature. Sounding gen- 
eralities are of necessity the order of 
the day. The eagle is decorously 
pinched and emits a gentlemanly but 
unmistakable squawk. Is it not the 
caterpillar in “Alice in Wonderland” 
that tells us to look after the sounds 
and the sense will take care of itself? 
There we have the whole art of post- 
prandial and inaugural oratory. And 
there is far too much of it. We are be- 
coming a nation of Elbert Hubbards. 

Five years ago there were ninety mil- 
lion optimists in the United States with 
the prince of optimists for chief execu- 
tive. Behind the sounding slogan, “Buy 
and boost!” capital continued to dep- 
redate unchallenged. Today it is oth- 
erwise. There are knockers—only now 
we call them insurgents. The spirit 
has become epidemic. We no longer 
deplore just criticism on the ground 
that it is going to “hurt business.” 
That is what our country needs, criti- 
cism and the power of absorbing it. 
Dr. Ennilt Reich said that of all peo- 
ples the Americans are most intoler- 
ant of criticism. This is still 
though in a lessening degree. But we 
still need more of it. Sound, scientific 
and if need be, severe criticism, that 
is, not the kind of criticism that con- 
sists in shouting “liar and thief!” 
the other man, 
torydom, of the laudatores temporis 
acti, not, in particular, the criticism 
that asks “ 
in one breath and 
right!” in the next. 


It is to such men as Mr. Harvey that 
we look for criticism of our public life, 
our public institutions, or public mor- 
elity, for light in the dark places of 
our public institutions, our public mor- 
disappointed. then, when we find that 
the keynote of his lesson is (as ex- 
pounded in the essay “Conserve Com- 
mon Sense’) that ail our national ail- 
ments are more ar less imaginary, that 
everything (if we only Knew it) is love- 
ly and the national goose honks high. 
This is political Christian Science, with 
a vengeance. 
in his paroxysms of national self-sat- 
isfaction Mr. Harvey gives voice to as- 
sertions and theories which we might 
perhaps pardon on a platform, but can 
hardly overlook as the views of an ed- 
itor and in living print. Thus speak- 
ing on “The Power of Tolerance,’ Mr. 
Iarvey informs us that history is, 
fhanks to the efforts of less enlight- 
ened nations, the history of strife. But 
the United States, he hastens to assure 
us, destined by Providence for and 
now established as the unassailable 
home of tolerance, is by precept and 
cximple to replace, nay, is already re- 
placing strife by brotherly love, broth- 
erly tolerance. 


answers 


has (in another part of the book) na 
use for. 
ment. We do not feel that the United 
States is so surely the home of or the 
example of tolerance. Our laws against 
picketing do not, for example, breathe 
a spirit of toleration but of strife. 
with prohibition, with our treatment 
of a certain class of public agitators, 
our weakness for lvnchings, our exclu- 
sion laws, etc. Live and let live is not 


the motto of our business combinations | 


or of our labor unions. 


Nor do we believe that a propaganda 
of brotherly love is going to divert the 
operation of the laws of nature. Na- 
ture’s evolutionary modus operandi is 
simple. She creates more mouths than 
dinners. And man, if he is to save the 
mouths that now go to the wall in the 
struggle for dinners. 
increase the available supply. This he 
does with great success, by intensive 
cultivation, labor-saving machinery, 
increased facilities of transportation 
and the like. Man can beat nature at 
the game of surplus production. Why, 
then, are not all the mouths fed? Be- 
cause the appetites are uncontrolled. 
Some are insatiable, waxing as they 
feed. The business, then, is to control 
the mouths, to standardize the appe- 
tites. 
being standardized, since 
has us by the head and Socialism by 
the heels, and both are the foes of in- 
dividualism. What then is to be the 
outcome? Whether we believe that 
nature’s plan is best even for those who 








true, | 


at ! 


not the criticism of | 


Vhat’s the matter with us?” | 
“We're all | 





It is not surprising that | 





This smacks of Social- | 
ism, Which, by the way, Mr. Harvey | 


It is also a picturesque fig- | 


So | 





must artificially | 





In other respects we are already | 
capitalism | 
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go to the wall in the struggle; that all 
effort should be individualistic even to 
the ultimate description of individual- 
ism, Or whether we are communally in- 
clined, the issues must be squarely 
faced—in print if not au _ dessert. 
Pinching the fowl of liberty wiil not 
suffice. 

So much for Mr. Harvey’s outlook. 
One could go further and criticise in 
detail. In “Soldiers of Two Republics,” 
for example, he lauds our treatment of 
our soldiers as compared with the scur- 
vy. and indifferent attitude exhibited 
(according to him) by Rome to her 
faithful legions. As a matter of fact, 
Rome treated her soldiers generously. 
She made special laws favoring them 
(the testamentum militare, for exam- 
ple), gave them grants of the choicest 
of the state lands or the equivalent in 
cash. Their pay under the empire was 
equivalent to that of our soldiers. This 
wee iinor Pom Dut rt 
postprandial carelessness that should 
have stopped short at print. 

Criticism iS easy enough. But Mr. 
Harvey is one of those in whom read- 
ers have learned to place their trust, 
and of whom they are entitled in con- 
sequence fo expect something more 
than heroic banalities. And this book 
is, to say the least of it, a poor re- 
sponse to our confidence. (“The Pow- 
er of Tolerance.” By George Harvey. 
Harper & Bros.) 


“Myths and Legends of Alaska” 


Story telling lies at the dawn of art. 
Just as dancing is. the primitive ex- 
pression of the dramatic sense, so tale 
telling marks the inception both of the 
literary and probably also of the relig- 
ious inspiration. It is the earliest form 
of intelectual amusement, coeval with 
the beginning of spiritual as opposed 
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to physical evolution, with the appear- 
ance of the first creative brain célil. 
Alone of the arts its conscious founda- 
tion is based upon unreality. The more 
primitive the tale the more incredible 
its features, and the more wildly in- 
eredible the occurrences the more pop- 
ular the tale. Realism is a modern in- 
troduction, a bastard importation from 
the drama, food for jaded, intellectuals. 
Artistic unreality—‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Peter Pan’’—is still the prop- 
er and beloved business of the story 
teller. 


Miss Judson’s “Myths and Legends 
of Alaska” is valuable insofar as it 
gives us in a comparatively pure form 
a number of Alaskan folk tales that are 
otherwise available only by recourse to 
heavy histories and voluminous goy- 
ernment reports. A_ little scientific 


| treatment, however, would have greatly 


enhanced the interest of the volume. 


It is not every fairy tale that becomes 


a legend or the basis of a myth. Of 
the countless “yarns” spun at the fire- 
side of primitive folk only a small 
percentage—those, in fact, that have 
coherence and imagination, the ele- 
ments of art—survive. We know how 
the child mind and the savage mind 
grasp at certain outstanding details of 
the narrative (like the suspenders in 


indicates a 











“How the Whale Got Its Throat’) and 
demands a faithful restatement of them 
in identical terms. In this way, as the 
story continues to be repeated, it crys- 
tallizes into a legend. Often, and more 
usually in cases where it has been 
worked up by medicine men and ma- 
gicians, it is accepted as wholly or 
partially true. Then itisamyth. And 
at times, as Fraser demonstrates in his 
“Golden Bough,” it provides the foun- 
dation of a faith, a religion. 

Scattered among the primitive peo- 
ples of the world and in classic myth- 
ology we find what are apparently dif- 
ferent variations of the same myth. 
“Jonah and the Whale,” “Noah and the 
Flood,” the equivalent of Uncle Re- 
mus’ tar baby story, Aesop’s “Fox and 
Stork” and “Hare and Tortoise” fables 
all appear and reappear in a hundred 
different forms. It is possible that they 
have a common origin. It is equally 
likely that in each case the restricted 
operations of the story teller’s craft 
have caused these yarns to develop 
along parallel lines. Most primitive 
folk tales deal with animals, the he- 
roes and demigods of the classics being 
of much later growth. With some it is 
the fox, in Australia the dingo, in 
North Africa the jackal and in Alaska 
the raven. Comparative mythology 
sees the germ of Jehovah in Uncle 
Remus’ super-rabbit. 

Primitive folk tales fall naturally 
into several groups. Some are romance 
pure and simple like the “Raven and 
Pitch” story in Miss Judson’s book. 
Others have a moral, like Aesop’s fa- 
bles. Such in this volume are ‘Ra- 
ven’s Marriage,” a variation of the 
“Hare and Tortoise” fable, and “Por- 
cupine and Beaver” which has the same 
basic idea as Aesop’s ‘fox and Stork.” 
Yet a third group includes all those 
tales in which an attempt is made to 
account for the unknown, for the cre- 
ation and the cause of the rain, wind, 
ete. This is by far the largest group. 
In Alaska, these stories revolve about 
one central theme, the raven myth. The 
Single version of this myth that Miss 
Judson includes in her volume is evi- 
dently taken down at a single sitting 
and is less valuable than would be a 
composite version embodying the es- 
sential and predominating features of 
the myth. The last group of folk tales 
includes those which show traces of 
conscious aesthetic effort. Such among 
a people as primitive as the Eskimos 
and Tlingits are naturally scarce, 
while among people enjoying a more 
advanced plane of civilization, such as 
the Burmese and the peasants of 
northern Europe, they become corre- 
spondingly more common. In Miss 
Judson’s collection the artistic sense 
may perhaps be distinguished in ‘“‘The 
Kast Wind and the North Wind” and 
one or two others. The purity of many 
of the tales, particularly those falling 
into the third group, is marred by ob- 
vious traces of missionary influence. 

Miss Judson’s book is illustrated by 
many fine photographs of Alaskan 
Scenery, etc. These have no apparent 
connection with the text and rather 
tend to give the volume a “Chamber of 
Commerce Souvenir” effect. Altogeth- 
er, an interesting little book, of which, 
however, more could’ have been made. 
(“Myths and Legends of Alaska.’ By 
Katherine Berry Judson, A. C. McCiurg 
& Co.) aero 3: 


“Two Years Before the Mast” 


In his introduction to the Macmillan 
edition of Richard Henry Dana, Jr.’s 
“Pwo Years Before the Mast,” Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell of Labrador fame, calls 
attention tu the “driving” capacities 
of the various captains of deep sea 
eraft with whom he has come in con- 
tact in the course of his career. It will 
be recalled that the author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast” tells us in his 
stimulating classic that the “Philadel- 
phia Catechism’ on board the brig 
Pilgrim was: 


Six ae Shalt thou labor and do all thou art 
able, 

And on the seventh—holrystone the 
and serape the cable. 


main deck 


In this couplet is epitomized the life 
of a sailor before the mast in the first 
half of the last century—he was kept 
eternally at it! What a fascinating 
picture of sea life is this personal nar- 
rative by the younger Dana—younger, 
because his father, a literary man of 
note in his day, lived till he had turned 
the nineties. Every Californian, espe- 
cially, should have a copy of this de- 
lightful book in his library and it 
should be accounted a crime for him 
not to have read it at least three times, 
particularly aloud to the youngsters. 
Charles Pears has made a score of full 























page illustrattons, in colors, for this 
new edition, which set off the text as 
never before. (‘Two Years Before the 
Mast.” By Richard H. Dana, MJr., Il- 
lustrated. Macmillan Co.) 


“Woman Movement in America” 


Though equal suffrage is now an ac- 
complished fact in the great common- 
wealth of California, so prone are we, 
happily, to forget—and forgive—the 
dark shadows in the picture Time has 
been industriously painting for us, and 
live only in the glorious sunshine of 
the present. “Lest we forget,” then, 
the men and women of California will 
find this little history of. ‘’The Woman 
Movement in America,’ by Belle Squire, 
quite as interesting and valuable an 
addition to their libraries as will those 
of other states who have not yet 
“walled in the light,” and need the his- 
tory of courageous deeds to keep their 
courage fresh and fearless until might 
no longer makes right throughout all 
this broad land. 

“With the hope that it will explain 
briefly the meaning of the woman suf- 
frage movement this little book is of- 
fered. lt is meant for the busy reader 
who has not time for more than a short 
account of the struggle of women for 
political freedom, and is in nowise 
meant as a critical study, but rather 
as a brief story of an interesting and 
vital phase of history.” So Miss 
Squire, in her brief preface, makes 
Clear, not alone what sne aimed to do 
in writing this “Woman Movement in 
America,” but what she actually did 
do. For nothing could be more graph- 
ic, more concise, more interesting, con- 
vincing, logical or spicy than the nine- 
teen chapters of this little volume. It 
would serve admirably as a textbook 
for primary equal suffrage work. 

Miss Squire will be remembered by 
newspaper readers as the unterrified 
little school teacher of Chicago, who 
had learned her Revolutionary history 
to such good purpose that, full of the 
courage of her convictions, she made 
practical application of the knowledge, 
and for the last several years has stead- 
ily refused to pay taxes there because 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyrrany.” Needless to say she is not 
lauded as a patriot, as were the men 
who composed the Boston tea party, 
carrying the same slogan. Her story 
of the woman movement, which is 
as fascinating as any novel, because 
So interestingly written, begins with 
the doctrine of the “natural inferiority” 
notion which is effectually riddled 
and shown to be but a baseless fabrie 
of man’s dream, an unreasoning relic 
of the “might makes right” days which 
still show a tenacity of life worthy of 
a better cause. She traces the srowth 
of man’s freedom through the centuries 
—freedom from lord, knight, master, 
king, church, while woman was still 
held as his vassal, subordinate, educa- 
tion not even being considered neces- 
Sary, nor yet desirable, for her, until 
the eighteenth century. 

Progress is traced through the tives 
and example of women who had ideas 
and demanded the right to utter them 
— Anne Hutchinson, Margaret Brent. 
Abigail Smith Adams, who seems to 
have been the pioneer equal suffragist 
From time to time a strong, brave 
woman rose up to keep on the fight for 
her sex’s freedom, notably the beautiful, 
Intellectual young Scotch woman, 
Frances Wright, who was really the 
first woman lecturer (not preacher) in 
this country; then the talented Grimke 
Sisters of South Carolina, who, after 
freeing their slaves, went about lectur- 
ing, talking, working for abolition—for 
black and white. The noble and efficient 
work of Miss Anthony, of Frances E 
Willard, the wonderful meteoric career 
of Victoria Claflin Woodhull, a martyr 
for daring, to be fifty years ahead of 
her time, of Relva Lockwood, to whom 
belongs the honor of securing equal 
Dees for lawyers, irrespective of 
color, race or sex : 
braved in | a ee Ones pr 
thelr principles. The great ie fe 
club movement and all it ha “ddan i 

S done in 
educating and broadening the mental] 
horizon of woman, is briefly outlined. 


Miss Squire is a reasonable woman— 
she does not make the radical claim 
that the world of polities or anything 
else is to be immediately purified or 
renovated or revolutionized by the en- 
trance. of women into their share of 
the soverning power; she asks only for 
justice, then time and education can 
anfely be depended upon for results. 
The hook is handsomely illustrated 
with full page portraits of many of 
the women who have done most ef- 
fective work for the cause. These per- 
traits alone would make it a valuable 
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referencework. And, anyway, it is one 
of the cleverest, most sparkling and in- 
teresting books of the season. (“The 
Woman Movement in America.” By 
Belie Squire. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
“History of the American Bar” 

In “A History of the American Bar’ 
Mr. Charles Warren writes about the 
men who have composed the Ameri- 
can bar in the past, and about the in- 
fluence that produced the great Ameri- 
can lawyers. In the first part of his 
large volume—for it comprises nearly 
six hundred pages—he deals with the 
legal conditions in each of the Ameri- 
ean colonies prior to the Revolution, 
the stalus of the common law, the 
methods of appointing the courts, 
sketehes of the leading lawyers, and 
much other historical matter of in- 
terest. Part II portrays the growth of 
the American bar from the foundation 
of the supreme court to the year 1860, 
together with an instructive chapter 
on American law books from 1815 to 
1910. 

It is a book altogether interesting 
and informative, and not alone to the 
lawyer, but to the layman as well. The 
author’s style is fluent and attractive 
and he has made use of his abundant 
material and illuminating quotations 
with true literary art and tact. While 
there are certain portions of the work 
designed for special appeal to the law- 
yers, aS the chapters on “Early Law 


Professorships and Schools,” “The Era | 


of Codes,” ete, the book is nowhere 
dry or uninteresting to the general stu- 
dent of American history. The law is 
so closely woven into the fabric of our 
nation, and so large a proportion of 
our national figures were identified 
with the law, that any chronicle of the 
American bar must necessarily closely 
involve historical events and person- 
ages, 
features, therefore, of the present vol- 
ume is the many most interesting side- 
lights that it throws upon the men and 
events of American history. The chap- 
ters on “The Colonial Bar of Virginia 
and Maryland,” “The Colonial Massa- 
chusetts Bar,’ “The Colonial Southern 
Bar,” “The New England Colonial Bar’ 
and “The Federal Bar and Law’”’ are 
replete with general historic interest. 
The references to the first decisions of 
the United States supreme court estab- 
lishing the right of that tribunal to 
pass upon the constitutionality of state 
and national laws and to declare them 
void if adjudged unconstitutional, are 
particularly timely and significant in 
the light of present popular discussion, 
and the lay reader will probably be 
surprised to learn how, even at that 
early day—more than a century ago— 
this assumed prerogative on the part 
of the supreme court to override the 
legislative and executive branches 
the government, was bitterly opposed 
and was met with prophecies of dis- 
grace to the court and the ultimate ab- 
olition of that tribunal’s power. 

In additon to biographical informa- 
tion regarding all lawyers of distnc- 
tion, the work abounds in notes and 
references—a perfect mine of material 
for the special student, and a convinc- 
ing testimony to the wide range of 
study and investigation on the part of 
the author. Altogether, the book is a 
notable contribution to the legal liter- 
ature of America. (“A History of the 
American Bar, Colonial and Federal to 
the Year 1860.” By Charles Warren, of 
the Boston bar. Little Brown & Co.) 


“Stories That End Well” 


That is the kind of story everyone. 


likes. No matter how many trials and 
tribulations, when we know it is going 
to end well. It was in the field of the 
short story that Octave Thanet first 
achieved eminence among American 
writers, but of late she has launched 
several pretentious novels. There is a 
peculiar charm in her stories, espe- 
cially to Western people, as she is an 
fowan, and writes mostly of Western 
life. She seems to have had personal 
knowledge of the experiences chron- 
icled, or has been close to where they 
occurred. This collection of eleven 
short optimistic stories, none of which 
is more than forty-five minutes long, 
deals with everyday life and presents 
social conditions, embracing a wide 
range of subjects. Among the best is 
“Through the Terrors of the Law.’ 
How Sist’ Humphreys, widow of the 
pastor of Zion Baptist church, stepped 
into her hushand’s shoes, and filled 
them creditably, and bluffed the con- 
eregation when it tried to oust her. 
“The Old Partisan,” relates a pathetic 
episode of the Republican convention of 
1896, in which an old timer was still 
shouting for Blaine. “The Stout Miss 
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) CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


By 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND: A Christmas Book 

Decorated and Boxed. Net, $1.00 
This is a Christmas book as different from the usual Christmas book as an 
Arnold Bennett novel differs from an ordinary novel. 
tenderness and charm, with a dominant note of good-will and the cheer of 


looking forward. 


It is a book of wit, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens 


Illustrated in Color by A. C. Michael. Quarto. 


Handsomely Bound. Boxed. Net, $2.00 
Crushed Leather. 


Boxed. Net, $5.00 


Far and away the most exquisite edition of Dickens’ great Christmas masterpiece 
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that has been published to date. 


year the artist’s developing power. 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
color and many line decorations, 


Cloth. Quarto. 
The delicate comedy of Hugh Thomson’s work has especially adapted him to 


Mr. Michael] has succeeded admirably in 
making his paintings characteristic of the story and of the good old times 
which they depict. 


STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 


Illustrated by 30 plates in color by EDMUND DULAC. Handsomely Bound. Boxed. 
Large Quarto. 


The annual Dulae color book so eagerly awaited by so many, exhibits each 
This year the prince of faéry-illustrators 
has for his subject the prince of faéry-tale tellers, and in it he seems to have 
reached the summit of his genius. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens 


Illustrated by 25 plates in color by Frank Reynolds, R. I. 


Net, $5.00 


Handsomely Bound. Quarto. 


Boxed. Net, $5.00 


The full text of DAVID COPPERFIELD is reproduced in this gallant book. 
Reynolds, whose MR. PICKWICK created such a stir a year ago, encouraged 
by success, has chosen Dickens’ masterwork for his effort and has produced what 
must remain the most characteristic interpretation of DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Brinsley Sheridan. 


By Richard 


With 30 plates m 
Handsomely bound in 
Net, $5.00 


illustrate the silken fineness of THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


We 
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ROBINSON, 
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EDMUND 


by such artists as 


HUGH THOMSON, 


The piquancy of his women, their shy maidenliness, the old-world air of 
modesty, make the old comedy of Sheridan a new story in his picture telling. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Send for a copy of our 32-page illustrated catalogue of Holiday books containing 
full descriptions and specimen illustrations in color of great books done in color 
paintings 
FRANK REYNOLDS, 
LINTON, etc., etc., charming books for children, exquisite small] gift books, and 
a list of latest books of fiction by Jeading authors. 


DULAC, HEATH 
SIR JAMES 


Free upon request. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
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Hopkins’ Bicycle,” reveals how Miss 
Hopkins and Mrs. Ellis, afraid of be- 
coming stout, fitted up a bicycle track 
in their meadows. 
posed the young bank cashier was 
enamored of her niece, when in fact 
she was the one. “The Spellbinder,” is 
a story of life in a Western state after 
several years of drouth; the farm mort- 
gages had been foreclosed and sold to 
a syndicate. The poor starving 
wretches who had been unable to get 
away were determined to lynch the 
syndicate’s representative, but he 
proved an angel in disguise. “The Ob- 
ject of the Federation,” is one of the 
best and timeliest, but no one seemed 
able to tell the object. However, it 
caused one man to fali in love anew 
with his wife. “The Little Lonely Girl,” 


|; another pretty Jittle romance, explains 


how Willy Butler fell in love with the 
girl who followed him around the links 
when he played a championship game 
of golf. It developed she was the one 
his father had selected for him. ‘‘The 
Hero of Company G,” describes camp 
life in Florida, at the time of the Span- 
ish war, where so many brave boys 
lost their lives from typhoid. Spruce, 
an old regular, had enlisted in the mi- 
litia, and was adviser, guardian and 
mentor of the company. “A Miracle 
Play” recounts the airing of Mrs. Dar- 
ter’s imaginary ailments by an imita- 


| tion faith healer, and how her faithful 


Miss Hopkins sup- 
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daughter’s engagement was not broken 
off. (“Stories That End Well.” By 
Octave Thanet. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Out of the Primitive” 

To attract more than casual atten- 
tion many modern writers seem to 
think it necessary to select outlandish 
places and circumstances for their ro- 
mances and to place their characters in 
questionable positions and situations. 
Such appears to be Robert Ames Ben- 
net’s idea, whose “Out of.the Primi- 
tive” is a story beginning on the Mo- 
zambique coast of Africa, where the 
Impala is wrecked, and only Miss Gen- 
evieve Leslie, Tom Blake, a civil en- 
giner, and Hawkins are washed ashore, 
Hawkins conveniently dies, leaving 
Miss Leslie and Tom to fight the wild 
beasts, snakes and fever alone, without 
a single weapon or implement, but 
Tom, being an inventive Yankee, in 
the six weeks they are there contrives 
to provide many conveniences, if not 
luxuries; and in that short time they 
are reduced to leopard skin clothes for 
Miss Leslie and hyena hides for Tom, 
Miss Leslie having contributed her 
skirt for a distress flag. They are res- 
cued by Lord Avondale, an old chum 
of Tom’s, who also is in love with Miss 
Leslie, but she prefers Tom. In fact, 
she insists on marrying him as soon as 
they are rescued, but he resists until 
they shall arrive home, when she puts 





him to a long and severe test to break 
him of the drink habit. From Africa 
the scene shifts to New York, where 
society and business are mingled. Tom 
is making a name as an engineer. His 
plans for the big Mickamas cantilever 
bridge, which would have brought him 
fame and fortune, are stolen, and used 
by a rival. Genevieve promise when 
he shall have overcome his appetite 
and has solved the problem of the Ze- 
riba dam out in Arizona, which oth- 
er enginers have given up, she will 
consent. In the end he receives credit 
for his wonderful bridge, solves the 
dam problem, and claims the lovely 
Genevieve (who, by the way, has sev- 
eral millions in her own right), and 
wipes out her father’s opposition. The 
nobie lord wins the mischievous Do- 
lores, Genevieve’s cousin, and every- 
thing is lovely. It is a story of absorb- 
ing interest, but there are several dis- 
cordant notes. Too frequent allusion 
is made to the drinking and falling of 
the noble Tom, and his reform; there 
is a trifle too great an admixture of re- 
ligion and profanity, and the author 
raises anew the old problem, that the 
small portion of communion wine is 
enough to start anew the appetite of 
one who has reformed. Because of this 
many churches now use unfermented 
wine. It is hard to believe that a big, 
strong, powerful man, and especially 
one who is striving for such a prize, 








would be completely undone by a thim- | 


bleful of wine, or that one who is so 
anxious for his reclamation would 
make it possible for him to obtain it in 
her home. (‘Out of the Primitive.’ By 
Robert Ames. Bennet. A. C. MeClurg 
Sr Co.) 


“‘Pourquoi-pas’ in the Antarctic” 


In selecting a new book to purchase 
or to read, the average individual is 
prone first to consider the pictures with 
which the text is illustrated, and the 
style of cover, as incicative of the in- 
terest of the contents; and while this 
predisposition cannot be said to apply 
properly to scientific works, the extra- 
Ordinalily beautiful and artistic re- 
productions accompanying Dr. Jean 
Yharcot’s recital of “The Voyage of the 
‘Pourquoi-pas’ (‘Why Not’?’) in the 
Antarctic” bring this handsome and en- 
lertaining volume almost within this 














light tattoo and fireworks; Dr. Char- 
cot’s birthday with a concert and a 
private theatrical performanee; all the 
birthdays; to. say nothing of the pleas- 
ues of tobogganing, skiing and the con- 


| tests of the famous Antarctic Sporting 


Club—all of which makes delightful 
reading, relieving the weighty charac- 
ter of the excursions, the research and 
hardships also being experienced. Then 
there are the diverting stories about 
the funny, quaintly, serious penguins 
and the seals, a number of which indi- 
cate the gentle kindliness of the able 
leader, Dr. Charcot. 

Owing to the impenetrable pack ice 
and numerous threatening iceburgs in 
the neighborhood of his great discov- 


ery, aS well as the condition of his 
ship, crew and supplies, in January, 
1910, Dr. Charcot is not permitted to 


explore further in this interesting re- 


| gion, but is forced to turn his course 


rule—certainly, to any who enjoy books | 


of travel and exploration. 
und shadows in the 
and snow scenes are marvelously clear 
and fascinating. 

In 19U8, while Sir Ernest Shackleton 
Was making his notable and daring 
dush for the South Poie, which brought 
him within 112 miles of that magnetic 
point, Dr. Jean Cnarcot and his gallant 
crew on the “Pourqguoi-pas” were zeal- 
ously endeavoring for “Honor and 
Country’ to add to the world’s scien- 
title knowledge, in that region to the 
southwest of South America and east 
of Graham Land. Returning to the 
scene of his former expedition on the 
“lrancais,”’ in 1903-5, he succeeded on 
this latter trip in penetrating three 
degrees farther south than any of his 
predecessors in this inhospitable sec- 
tion of the polar circle, where De Ger- 
lache, Bellingshausen, Cook, Biscoe 
and others had hoped and dared much. 
Iie succeeded aiso in bringing back 
testimony that Jfallieres Land contin- 
ues westward and joins with Edward 
ViI Land, and in discovering a “new 
land.” Of this latter discovery he 
speaks feelingly, as might be expected, 
considering the long and arduous win- 
ter at Petermann Island, the injured 
condition of his good ship, the failing 


health of his brave crew and the low | 
state of his coal supply, necessitating | 
With his | 


his quick return to France, 
purpose only partially accomplished: 


i examine the horizon anxiously. Far 


off in the pack ice there appears Alexander I. 


{ 


The lights | 
numerous water | 








fuaund at a uew angle, which allows Bongrain to | 


haud, I tind 
aud my Ccou- 
lL will speak 


voluplete bis map; but wearer at 
igual what 1 saw in the morning, 
viction is complete. Nevertheless, 
of it to no cue before acquiring absolute and 
indisputable certainty. . f£ hurry over 
lunch in order not to excite uny one’s attention, 
und I climb up into the crow's nest again with 
my eld glasses. All doubts are gone. Those 
ave not iceburgs which lift their pointed sum-— 
mits to the sky; it is a Innd, a new land, a land 
which belongs to us! It is mecessury to have 





lived through these months of waiting and anx- | 


iety, of fear of failure, of desire to do some- 
thing, of eagerness to tuke back to one’s country 
something impurtunt, to understaud all that is 
conveyed by these two words, which I repeat 
to myself under my breath, a ‘‘new land.”’ 


This “new land” is, at the request of 
fellow scientists, upon his return to 
civilization, named Charcot Land. 
Leaving France in October and stop- 
_ ping enroute at several South Ameri- 
can ports, it is not until December 16, 
1908, that farewells were waved to civ- 
ilization. At Port Deception, the visit 
With the whale fishers, is heard the 
last echo from the outside world. 
Thereafter, it is silence and cruelly 


cold, solitary grandeur that companions | 


the little company. As exciting as any 
adventure narrated is the trip of Gour- 
don, Godfroy and Dr. Charcot from 
Port Circumcision in the picket boat 
to reconnoiter in the neighborhood of 
Cape Tuxen and the Berthelot Islands. 
They narrowly escape being frozen in, 


beyond the aid of their companions on | 


the ship. It is while rejoicing over 
their deliverance that the vessel goes 
afoul a rock, gouging deeply into her 
sturdy, well-constructed hull. 

It is an exceptional circle of brave 
and brainy men that composes the 
ship’s force. And interesting, indeed, 
are the valuable scientific labors of 
the members of the staff while in the 
wearisome winter camp at Petermann 
Island, and at subsequent stages in the 
trip; but more so are the glimpses of 
the manner of life, and the individual- 
ity of each man, 
incidents throughout the expedition. 
The vivacity of the Frenchman is dis- 
played in the frequent festivals at 
which the merriment waxed high: at 
Christmas, a tree with presents sent 
along in a box from home; Shrove 
Tuesday, with a masquerade; New 
Year’s Day, with parcels and a goose 
dinner; Easter with another big feast; 
France’s national day, with a torch 











as expressed in the | 





northward to Terra del Fuego and 
France. While pleased and happy in 
his own work he does not in any in- 
stance discredit the cfforts of his as- 
sistants, nor that of his contemporaries 
in discovery and exploration, but rath- 
er speaks with fine generosity. Being 
a journal of the two years’ movements 
the book is unusually bright and spir- 
ited in its style, and intensely fascinat- 


ing in its graphic pictures of this re- | 


gion infested by hosts of deadly ice- 
burgs and reefs. (“Voyage of the 
‘Pourquoi-pas?’ in the Antarctic.” By 
Dr. Jean Chareot. Hodder & Stough- 
ton Co.) 
Sugary Estimate of the Brownings 
This is essentially a “gift” book, one 
of those volumes whose general “get 


| up’—what the precious call the “form- 


at’’—imakes one long to possess it. It 
has been said, however, that one must 
not look a gift book in the text, and 
the mot loses nothing by application 
to Miss Whiting’s latest production. 
That this author has an appreciative 
publie of a certain kind is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that this is the 





ROBERT BROWNING 
From ‘““Lhe Brownings.’’ Little, Brown & Co. 





eighteenth volume that has fallen—one 
is tempted to say ‘“‘dripped’’-—from her 
pen. ‘Their disinguishing characteristic 
may be gathered from their titles: “The 
World Beautiful,” “The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance,” “The Life Radiant,” “The 
Outlook Beautiful,” ete. Miss Whit- 
ing’s metier is a sugary sentimentality 
that at times is both bromidic and in- 
consequent. Thus we are told that 
Browninge’s mother, though lacking 
musical training, had a “keen, tremu- 
lous susceptibility to musical inilu- 
ence.” Why “tremulous?” And of the 
poet’s father that he haunted all the 
second-hand book stalls in London 
“and Knew their contents better than 
did their owners.” Through this treacly 
fog of agglutinous rapture, the Brown- 
ings move, utterly amiable banalities. 
They find Turner’s pictures “divine,” 
and Ruskin “gentle but earnest.” Mrs. 
Browning hears of Tennyson’s project- 
ed “Idyls of the King,” and says, “The 
work will be full of beauty, I don’t 
doubt.” Whether or not Miss Wtiting’s 
flow of genteel gossip is accurately 
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founded is not for the layman to guess. 
In other respects she is often careless- 
ly inaccurate. Tennyson, for example, 
wrote no such stanza as appears on 
page ninety-two. Nor did Matthew 
Arnold write a poem ecalied “The De- 
serted Merman.” And who, pray, was 
Cosimo I? The volume is profusely 
and attractively illustrated with pho- 
tographs. (“The Brownings; Their 
Life and Art.” By Lilian Whiting. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 


“Feast of St. Friend” 


Arnold Bennett, who is developing 
the capacity of output of a syndicate, 
issues a holiday book that is a Christ- 
mas sermon. That some zest has de- 
parted from the traditional Christmas 
is agreed, but Mr. Arnold does not feel 
hopeless about that; joy, and the desire 
to express it in festivals, is elementary 
and Christmas is too firmly entrenched 
to lose its place in the hearts of the 
world. Because Christnas must of ne- 
cessity be the Feast of St. Friend, as 
it is dedicated to universal good-will, 
it must forever, on that account be 
supreme among the days of the year. 
The book is in uniform edition with 
the previous works of Mr. Bennet’s is- 
sued by the George H. Doran Co. All 


make charming books to pick up for | 


desultory reading. While there is not 
a startling originality on every page, 
there is a cheery view of life as it 
must be lived by the average individ- 
ual, with his own limitations and those 
of his neighbors, and a contagious feel- 
ing that it is all very much worth 
while and for a purpose that he does 
not question. (“The Feast of St. 
Friend.” By Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran Co.) 


“The Faithful Failure” 


This is a study in lights and shad- 
ows, such as are made by sunlight fil- 
tering through trees—a book of haunt- 
ing charm in spite of its many faults. 
The world which Rosamond Napier 
depicts in her new novel, “The Faith- 
ful Failure,” is the bright, talented, 
thoroughly down-to-date world of the 
English leisure class, as seen through a 
glass intimately and lovingly. While 
she does not disdain to use the “eter- 
nal triangle” and is not sufficiently 
original to depart from the old-fash- 
ioned climax—the ruthless removal of 
the superfluous corner of the triangle— 
otherwise, her manner of treatment is 
all her own. She must be a rare lover 
of nature, as her flights of fancy con- 
cerning flowers, shrubs and trees are 
exquisite. These fancies which show 
such eager, absorbing love of nature in 
all her forms and moods, investing ev- 
erything with a vivid glowing person- 
ality, are not inserted as prosy hom- 
ilies, but woven into the conversation, 
the life, the thought of the characters 
like a beautiful fabric through which 
the thread of the story is drawn. Miss 
Napier’s gift of pen-portraiture is clev- 
er, facile, intimate. The reader lives 
with the characters for the time being, 
they are so modern, so real. But one 
may be pardoned for marveling that 
people clever and cultured enough to 
write excellent verse—and several of 
the little poems throughout the book, 
credited to one of the points of the tri- 
angle, is that—would habitually say 
“darlin’”’, “doin’” and similar atrocious 
clippings, or could be guilty of “aren’t 
12 The puppets on Miss Napier’s 
stage, however, are alive, natural, hu- 
man, no hint of the goody-goody sort, 
and the story runs along in well-writ- 
ten sequence. 

The Faithful Failure, “one who 
meant well, tried a little, failed much,” 
is the light-hearted, impulsive, gifted, 
but delicate grandson and heir of an 
old baronet, whom he and his twin sis- 
ter, Jill, affectionately call the A. P. 
(Ancient Pincher) when they didn’t 
call him anything else, on one of his 
convalescing trips meets lonely, un- 
happy little Yoe of the wonderful au- 
reole hair and the sad blue eyes; they 
exchange confidences and, later, their 
paths again cross, due to clever manip- 
ulation on Kit’s part. Meanwhile, Max, 
son of old Sir Maximilian’s eldest son, 
whom he had disinherited for marrying 
out of the church, appears at Oriels, 
and being a helpful man of few words, 
is welcomed by his remorseful old 
grandfather, and, finally, his unassum- 
ing strength wins over his cousins 
whom he is likely to displace. Bright, 
volatile Kit, always in love with some- 
one, though by the “law of eugenics” 
he is decided never to marry, has quite 
succumbed to the charms of Yoe, to 
whom he “never has to explain” his 
extravagant and poetical fancies. Yoe, 
a selfish, unsophisticated little person, 
unhappy because she isn’t happy, and 
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only in love with love, thinks she re- 
ciprocates and agrees to marry him 
clandestinely, as she is not a Catholic 
and Kit dares not yet brave his grand- 
father’s wrath and sure disinheritance 
in favor of Max. One of his oft-recur- 
ring heart.spells makes their separa- 


| tion necessary, even during their brief 


honeymoon, to insure secrecy, and de- 
voted Jill “with the manner of ice and 
the heart of fire’ joins him; she sus- 
pects that Yoe has been with him, but 
never forces his confidence, though ag- 


| Onizing for it, while he, longing to tell 
her, yet thinks she need never suffer 








the pain the knowledge of his duplic- 
ity would give her, never tells her. 
Yoe, who up to this time is rather co]- 
orless, a most unusual sort to carry the 
role of heroine, finally finds herself as 


| she grows away from mere selfish desire 


for just happiness, discovering that it is 
strong, reserved Max who had never 
had a chance in life, who feels intense- 


ly, yet struggles in vain to express 
| himself adequately in words, music, 


painting—that she loves after all. The 
ending is. much more ordinary than 
the remainder of the story—it would 
have been much more artistic had the 
discipline been prolonged. ‘‘The Faith- 
ful Failure” is an interesting love story 
but the book has not the classic qual- 
ity of charm of “Letters to Patty,” an- 
other of Miss Napier’s books out this 


year. (“The Faithful Failure.” By 
Rosamond Napier. George H. Doran 
oO.) 


“A Likely Story” 


Perhaps those who like DeMorgan 
will be pleased to know that his latest 
composition may be had for a dollar 
and thirty-five cents, as against a dol- 
lar seventy-five for each of his previ- 
ous romances. This is due to the com- 
parative brevity of the present book, 
“A Likely Story.” It contains only 
three hundred and seventy pages, and 


| within that space he contrives to weave 


three stories into one—the matrimonial 
misunderstandings of a Chelsea artist 
and his wife, an orthodox love affair 
‘twixt Madeline Upwell and Captain 
Calverley, and an Italian romance four 
hundred years. old. The latter is 
brought into the narrative by means of 
a portrait that is endowed with the 
faculty of speech and by means, also, 
of an old manuscript, which happily 
supplies the missing links in the story 
related by the portrait. Not to limit 
himself when dealing with the super- 
natural, DeMorgan likewise gives the 


| portrait power to see and hear and to 
i gossip. Also, a photograph of the por- 














| peculiar wizardry. 


trait is made to speak and to tell tales 
and to serve by this fantistic means to 
inform Mrs. Euphemia Aiken that her 
husband, the artist, had not been mak- 
ing love to Sairah, the housemaid; a 
Suspicion on the part of Mrs. Aiken in 
the opening chapter of the book which 
resulted in her leaving her spouse. This 
bit of “spooky” extravagance added to 
his characteristic humor and loquacity 
and droll pedantry, will doubtless in- 
crease DeMorgan’s charm for those 
who have fallen under the spell of his 
To one outside of 
the charmed circle, ‘A Likely Story” 
affords an interesting and amusing il- 
lustration of the pranks that a fashion- 
able author may play upon his admir- 
ers. (“A Likely Story.” By William 
DeMorgan. Henry Holt & Co.) 


“Memories of the White House” 


Would you enjoy intimate glimpses 
into the personal and family lives of 
the Presidents of the United States 
during their residence at the White 
House—the Presidents from Lincoln to 
Roosevelt—you must read Colonel W. 
H. Crook’s “Memories of the White 
House.” Appointed when a young man 
of twenty-six to serve as Lincoln’s 
bodyguard, in 1865, Colonel Crook has 
remained in service at the executive 
mansion for forty-six years. In this 
nearly half century of service he has 
come in intimate contact with all the 


| occupants of the White House, and his 
recojJlections and anecdotes concerning 


| are 


each of the ten Presidents and their 
families, under whom he has _ served, 
alive with interest and historic 
value. They are nearly all of them of a 
personal, intimate character—many of 
them distinctly trivial, as, for example, 
when he tells us that Mr. Lincoln ate 


| heartily, but not to excess; that he was 


especially fond of apples: that Presi- 


'dent Johnson never went to the the- 


ater; that a Christmas tree was seen 
in the White House for the first time 
during Harrison’s administration, etc., 
but this very triviality is of interest as 
affording us glimpses behind the of- 
ficial scenes, and giving a touch of do- 
mestic warmth and color to the formal 
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pages of history. The book makes no 
pretensions to literary finish. The facts 
it contains are written simply and in 
unaffected, gossipy style. There is no 
criticism or analysis; merely a record 
of incidents and impressions as jotted 
down or remembered by the author. 
The wives and families of the Presi- 
dents come in for a large share of at- 
tention, and we learn of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
remarkable housekeeping abilities, of 
Mrs, Hayes’ decided stand for temper- 
ance, of Mrs. Grant’s plainness of dress 
and dislike for jewelry, of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s abilities as an entertainer and 
hostess, and scores of like details re- 
garding the women of the White House. 
The reader who would find a note of 
adverse comment upon any of the Pres- 
idents or their household will search 
for it in vain in this book of Colonel 
Crook’s. His reminiscences deal only 
with the merits and the graces of his 
characters, and in this respect are both 
unique and = refreshing. The book 
abounds with intresting portraits and 
views. (“Memories of the White 
House.” By Wve Crook, Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


“The Third Miss Wenderby” 

Seldom, since the heyday of Bertha 
M. Clay, Mary J. Holmes and writers 
of that ilk, has the governess-who-is- 
a-perfect-lady, but is forced by pov- 
erty to teach the young idea how to 
shoot, been utilized as a heroine, and, 
doubtless, the budding maiden has felt 


the ache of the awful void. Perhaps 
realizing this woeful fact, Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy has stepped bravely 


into the breach, and her latest novel, 
“The Third Miss Wenderby,’ will be 
hugged to the heart of many a ro- 
mantic school girl. As qa literary pro- 
duction, it is nothing of which Mrs. 
Barnes-Grundy may boast. Her char- 
acter of Diana Wenderby promises in- 
teresting things at the beginning, but, 
alas, the story spins out drearily and 
unconvincingly and the gypsy-souled 
Diana becomes correspondingly drab. 
Diana is raised in quiet luxury, and 
her fanciful whims—for she is a child 
of dreams—are given full sway. She 
has for boon companion a _ likeable 
youngster dubbed Tommy Sutherland, 
who, aS a matter of course, worships 
at her feet, without reward. Then Di- 
ana’s parents lose their income, and 
the wilful Di goes into a middle-class 
family as nursery governess. Comes 
the inevitable man—Captain Hugh 
Poppleton—a soldier on leave. They 
are as steel and flint—the spark is 
struck—Hugh makes aq _ declaration, 
which is interrupted at a touching mo- 
ment by the arrival of a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of his half-caste 
and cast-off wife, of whose existence 
his family has been in blissful ignor- 
ance, Diana promptly swoons, and 
after recovery spouts platitudes about 
honor, love, etec., tells him they ‘‘must 
part forever,” and goes back home to 
marry Tommy and live happily ever 
after. What palatable fare for the ro- 
inantic mind—and harmless, too, since 
virtue is extolled to the skies, vice 
damned utterly, and trite truisms are 
scattered broadcast. However, it is a 
disappointment to find the book sober- 
ly bound in cloth. It should have a 
paper cover, with a striking drawing 
of Diana pointing to the door and ma- 
jestically exclaiming “Go!” to her er- 
rant tover. (“The Third Miss Wen- 
derby.” By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
Baker & Taylor Co.) 





“Singer of the Kootenay” 

This story begins in rather dry, stilt- 
ed language, but when Mr. Knowles 
warms to his subject, he rivals Ralph 
Connor in the same field of delineation. 
There are the preacher, the newly-rich 
people, the rough and ready lumbermen 
and miners, and the brave young man, 
who has left his widowed mother back 
In Ontario and journeyed west to seek 
his fortune. Rev. Armitage Seymour, a 
dry, dignified Presbyterian minister, is 
going out to the Kootenay to hold mis- 
sionary meetings for the miners and 
luinbermen. On the same train is 
young Murray McLean, who has a re- 
markable voice. He regales his fellow 
passengers with songs, and Rev. Sey- 
mour seeks to enlist him for evangel- 
istic work. Murray refuses to sing for 


money, but has a hard time making a 
living. The Ludlows, who have a 
beautiful daughter, have become 


wealthy, and Mrs. Ludlow would marry 
Hilda to Holmes, a scamp of an Eng- 
lishman, but with aristocratic connec- 
tions. Murray accidentally meets Hil- 
da, when it is all off with Holmes. Mc- 
Lean rescues a@ young girl who is be- 
ing detained in a house, ang reveals 
the baseness of Holmes, getting for his 
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pains a rap on the head which almost 
finishes him. He is taken in by Hawk- 
ins, one of the finest characters in the 
story, who nurses him to health and 
convinces him he has a call, both to 
sing and to speak. Hawkins also gets 
Murray a job as teamster to the lum- 
ber camp. Murray makes a hit with 
the boys with his singing, then he ex- 
horts them to lead better lives. They 
attend his meetings en masse, and 
“Jake,” their leader, sees that they all 
stand up when the invitation is given. 
Among others who come forward are 
the wealthy Hilda and the girl whom 


Murray rescued. Hilda’s mother 
threatens to turn her out, but, of 
course, all ends happily with several 


amazing surprises. (‘The Singer of 
the Kootenay.” By Robert E. Knowles. 
Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


“Book of Woman’s Power” 

Ida M. Tarbell has written the intro- 
duction to a remarkable anthology 
called “The Book of Woman’s Power,” 
in which she says: 

Suffragists have been in the habit of focus- 


sing attention on the limitations and hardships 
attributing them almost ex- 


: clusively to the lack of the ballot. . . . The 

















general result of this insistent and exclusive 
emphasis has been to strip woman of the honor 
of a dignified past, to obscure the fine and 
subtle qualities which differentiates her from 
man, and to make her holiest function a thing 
to be apologized for. The book recalls 
her sharply to certain fundamental things which 
it is the gravest weakness of this conntry at 
present to ignore, that life is not saved by pol— 
itics but by principles, and that principles are 
not taught by votes and by legislation but by 
precepts and by practice. 


This is the tenor of the many views 
quoted on feminine influence on the 


social structure and on the Olitical 
policies of the world; and the book 


would have made an excellent - 
paign text for the “antis” in ere 
cent state contest. Truth and soph- 
istry are cunningly mixed. Here and 
there appear such names as Olive 
Schreiner, John Stuart Mill and 
Jane Addams, with a word for the 


changed sphere of action that new con- 
ditions have thrust upon women, but 
even these are not clear cut. Forget- 














from necessity, she is chided for her 
participation; forgetting that the great- 
er portion of her household duties have 
been asSumed by factory and shop, she 
is expected to remain at home, for- 
getting that the facilities and natural 
eonditions for proper mating are les- 
sening in our complex civilization and 
that women are asking higher moral 
and intellectual qualifications, she is 
bidden to marry and reproduce. The 
quotations are well arranged, leading 
from the general to the special, from 
the abstract to the concrete. The senti- 
ments are cleverly stated and worthy 


of consideration, every phase of wom- | | 


an’s relation to the family, to society 
and to the state being included. Those 
who believe in suffrage for women will 
find steel upon which to sharpen their 
wits, and those who are not so minded 
will be greatly comforted and strength- 
ened. (“The Book of Woman’s Pow- 
er.’ The Macmillan Co.) 


“Readings in English Prose” 
“Readings in English Prose of the 
Highteenth Century,” edited by Ray- 
mond Macdonald Alden, professor of 
English in the University of Illinois, is 
a most serviceable volume, the coin- 


piler of which is well-known to Stan- | 


ford graduates and undergraduates. Af- 
ter twelve years of work at Palo Alto 
he has gone to fill a leading post at one 
of the most progressive of our great 
state universities. The promotion is 
well deserved. Dr. Alden has been a 
hardworking student and author in all 
these years at Stanford University, and 
his books have staying quality in them. 
This is particularly true of his “Eng- 
lish Verse,” a manual both complete 
and judicious, also of his “Augument 
and Debate,’ which are text books at 
University of Southern California. 
This latest compilation is good for the 
private library or the student’s desk. 
The introduction and notes are few 
but condensed. It is to be noted that 
the professor rises from his task with 
an increased respect for old Sam John- 
son. One author is omitted whom we 
expected to see included, William Law, 
author of the inimitable “Serious Call.” 








ting that woman has not sought the |Perhaps Professor Alden will have 
commercial world from choice, but /space for him in the next edition? 
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Thomas Mosher as a “Lamp Bearer” 

To receive a Mosher book is ever a 
joy, comparable to a gentle rain upon 
a thirsty land; in that each volume, be 
the format large or small, is sure to be 
a thing of beauty in a world of in- 
creasingly inartistic and grotesque 
ideals, generally. Old and beloved fa- 
vorites look brave in their richly royal 
robes; and adorned with sympathetic 
words of commentary from publisher 
and friend, only shine the brighter. 
Here is Whittier’s immortal winter 
idyll, “Snow Bound,’ Emerson’s spir- 
itual ery of anguish, in “Threnody,” 
with the light of heavenly hope shin- 


ing through the tears, and such well- |! 
| glimpse of that strange and unknown 


tried friends in modest dress arrayed. 
More fitting to their worldly, sensuous 
notes are the gay, almost barbaric, 
wrappings wherewith Maurice Hew- 
lett’s “Masque of Dead Florentines” 
and Oscar Wilde’s weird, morbidly un- 
canny “Sphinx” are decked, Minia- 
tures of exquisite delicacy are the tiny 
pocket editions of Stevenson’s figura- 
tive “Will ’o the Mill,” Vernon Lee’s 
charming little conceit, “Sister Ben- 
venuta and the Christ Child,” and Bar- 
rie’s tender tribute upon the occasion 
of the death of ‘‘George Meredith’— 
like a lovely pearl, so small and so 
fragile, it seems to must melt away be- 
fore the awakened senses. 
majestic dignity of Arnold’s “Song Ce- 


lestial” there is a larger and more So- | 
and place, he went to Rugby and there 


ber covering of slate-blue boards; as 
also for the carefree lilt of the “Songs 


of the Glens of Antrim,’ in Which there 


is a hint of yearning, “written by a 
glenswoman in the dialect of the glens,”’ 
es “and in the order arranged by 
Moira O’Neill,’ and for the winning 
lyrics of Arthur Upson in “Sonnets and 
songs.” 

Here also is Oscar Wilde’s fascinat- 
ingly grewsome and much famed and 
defamed “Salome,” with a critical re- 
view by Alfred Douglas and a word of 
defense by Mr. Mosher himself, to 
give it added value and interest. These 
two books are choice examples of book 
binder’s art. The one in delicate blue— 
as the quieter fancies of Francis 
Thompson’s “Poems” seem most fitly 
to be bound—the other in rich olive 
green—in outward semblance doing 
honor to the brilliant commentaries of 
Maurice Hewlett, so poetically desig- 
nated “Earthwork Out of ‘luscany.” 


This is but a taste of the possibilities | 


of satisfaction from the Mosner presses, 
as his literary catalogues testify. 
notes with a covetous glance Swin- 
burne’s poems and ballads, Rossetti’s 
poetical works, Henley’s and Villon’s 
poems, lyrics by Arthur Symons, “Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol,” Shelley’s lyrical 
poems, the “Rubaiyat,” “Sonnets From 
the Portuguese,” “Pippa Passes,’ and 
scores of titles of less-read classics of 
old and venerable standing—books 
such as delight the student and bibli- 
ophile. 

Even the Mosher catalogues are dis- 
tinctively artistic and characteristic 
emanations, and preserve the atmos- 
phere of belles lettres in brilliant com- 
mentary and snatches of song, such as 
have gone echoing through the galler- 
ies of time long after the singer was 
dead, and that made the producer fam- 
ous for all time. It is no mean pleas- 
ure just to be the possessor of the de- 
scriptive list, wherein the tempting 
wares are so alluringly displayed. 
Thomas Bird Mosher has the heart of 
a poet, the eye of an artist, the ear of 
& musician, patiently pursuing “art 
singly for her own immortal sake,” and 
his books speak loudly as creations of 
joy, breathed upon and animated with 
the beauty of loving thought. What 
more fitting for Christmas or holiday 
messengers, with their accumulated 
spirit of all that is noblest and best! 


“Tom Brown’s Schoo! Days” 

Here is another old classic favorite 
come to us with a new dress this year 
—none other than “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,’ which every boy who 
hasn’t read wants to read and every 
boy who has wants to read again. 
Thomas Hughes, Q. C., M. P., himself 
“an old boy” of Rugby, unblushingly 
admits he wrote it for a “preachment,” 
because in his long and observant ca- 
reer he had learned the need of a ser- 
mon to schoolboys and was wise enough 
to know the only possible way of de- 
livering it effectively. Safe to say, no 
sermon was ever more delightedly read 
nor more often, than this one. Though 
the book has a few—a very few— 
faults, according to twentieth century 
standards (it was written in the early 
fifties), the democratic spirit of it is so 
true, the joy in nature and human na- 
ture so strong and shorn of all frothy 
sentimentality, the story a graphic 
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picture, a fine record of a strong, man- 
ly boy’s life at school and all told ina 
genial, simple, narrative manner that 
makes it equally readable for the 
wouth or the adult. No youth can read 
it without assimilating ils cleancut 
ideas “of truth, honesty, kindliness, 
clean-mindedness . The possession of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” is every 
boy’s birthright; also would it be far 
better for the future of the race if it 
were in every girl’s library also. It 
is searcely possible that tne normal 
girl, strong and healthy from the active 
outdoor life which is happily prescribed 
for her today, and with all her’ natural 
feminine curiosity alive to get a 


territory, a boy’s viewpoint—wouldn’t 
revel in it with all the joy of discoy- 
evry quite equal to the delight of her 
brother on seeing in it a mirror of his 
own character, perhaps. 

W. D. Howells has written an en- 
thusiastic introduction to this edition, 
declaring that it is seldom one finds a 
book so good as one remembers it from 
his youth, but that it is his interesting 
experience to find Tom Brown even 
better than he thought it was fifty 
years ago. Louis Rhead has fairly 
eclipsed himself in the breadth of 
treatment, faithfulness to detail and 
technique of the numerous full page 
and otner woodcut engravings. ‘That 
he might make them true to both time 


made them, the place not having 
changed much in outward appearance. 
So he has enabled us to breathe the 
atmosphere, feel the local color and get 
the proper perspective for a full appre- 
ciation of the story we have read with- 
out these helps. The costumes of that 
day he copied from old prints and pho- 
tographs. The result is more than sat- 
isfactory; it is realistic, genuine, every 
touch as true to boy life as the text. 
Look at little Tom being instructed by 
ancient Benjy, a faithful portraiture of 
a type, in the doings of dead and gone 
Browns, while they fish on the bank of 
a pond, a saucy dog barking among 
the bracken ciose by. On the eager boy 
faces eating their “tea” at the board 
table in the fifth form schoolroom, Tom 
and two others with their faces puck- 
ered from the heat, toasting their 
“thripenny-orth” of sausages, before 
the big fireplace. And the “tossing,” 
in a spread blanket, up till they hit the 
ceiling, one of the popular forms of 
hazing at Rugby; the coach with its 
four horses tearing down the dusty 
road in a final burst of speed on pass- 
ing the “three miles to Rugby” mile- 
post; while you hear the driver’s whip 
crack and the top passenger’s horn’s 
blast. The volume is a clothbound oc- 
tavo, a splendid addition to the li- 
brary. (“Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
By Thomas Hughes. Harper Bros.) 


“Kansas in the Sixties” 


Comes now a new history of “Bieed- 
ing’ Kansas in the first ten years of 
her existence as a state, by one who 
is perhaps better fitted and better in- 
formed on the subject than any other 
living person, Of course, it is a little 
late to Aight the war over again, and 
most of those who are criticized are 
not in the flesh to reply to his stric- 
tures. The author, Samuel J. Craw- 
ford, is the only living “war” govern- 
or, except Governor Sprague of Rhode 


| Island, but he has lived abroad so long 


as to be almost expatriated. Kansas 
was admitted as a state in 1861, and 
there was something doing every min- 
ute after that. The war over slavery 
was raging in Kansas long before the 
remainder of the country took part. 
Young as she was, Kansas furnished 
3,000 more troops than her quota to 
the army. Mr. Crawfords’ book is nec- 
essarily personal recollections, and as 
he took so important a part in the af- 
fairs of the young commonwealth, he 
cannot be accused of conceit in refer- 
ring to his own acts. 

When the war broke out he enlisted 
as captain and raised a company for 
the Second Kansas Infantry; after- 
ward he was colonel of the famous 
Second Kansas colored infantry, at the 
time Jeff Davis issued his order to 
“take no colored soldier prisoners or 
officers of colored regiments.” Conse- 
guently, the colored troops fought to 
win, and did win. He gives detailed 
accounts of the military movements 
west of the Mississippi in which Kan- 
sas troops were engaged. His descrip- 


tions of the various battles in which 


he took part are graphic, without any 
embellishments. In 1865 Colonel Craw- 
ford was elected governor, and re- 
signed his command to direct the af- 
fairs of state. AS soon as peace was 
declared the Indian uprising began and 








for four years more Kansas was 
bathed in the blood of settlers and 
railroad builders, through the idiotic 
policy of the interior department in 
furnishing the Indians with arms and 
supplies, when they immediately went 
on the warpath. After the redmen were 
quieted, the land thieves began to rob 
the Indians and settlers of their hold- 
ings. Following these troubles came 
the scandals over electing senators in 
1871 and 1873, when one candidate 
bought his seat, and the other was de- 
feated for bribery. These created as 
much or more excitement then than 
the Lorimer case is doing today. 

Governor Crawford was actively as- 
sociated with the state’s history dur- 
ing all this time, and when he retired 
from the executive chair he was sent 
to Washington to fight for the Indians’ 
and settlers’ lands, which he did suc- 
cessfully. There is an appendix to the 
book of the members of the first legis- 
lature and a roster of all the officers of 
the state troops. The author closes the 
volume with a disquisition on “back tuo 
the farm,” the tariff, the trusts and 
grafters. It will be readily seen from 
this brief survey that Mr. Crawford has 
made an interesting and really a val- 
uable contribution to the history of the 
Sunflower state and of the nation. 
(“Kansas in the Sixties.” By Samuel 
J. Crawford. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“Children’s Book of Christmas” 
Chiefly in its timeliness and its 
make-up as a gift book lies the appeal 
of “The Children’s Book of Christmas.” 
Large type, an abundance of pictures— 
many of them colored—an attractive, 
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illustrated cover and jacket, and en- 
sconced in a case, it is the kind of a 
volume that catches the eye of a shop- 
per looking for an acceptable addition 
to a ehild’s library. The contents of 
the book are a compound of poetry and 
story, anecdote, legend, mythology, his- 
tory and Scripture, drawn from the 
writings of a score of authors, modern 
and ancient, and strung along in a 
series of chapters without any defined 
order or sequence. It is the sort of a 
book into which a child may dip at any 
time and anywhere and find something 
of interest and instruction and enter- 
tainment. The manner of observing 
Christmas in far-away nooks and cor- 
ners of the world is told in a number 
of sketches that cannot fail to excite 
the wonder and curiosity of the youth- 
ful reader. Besides these oddities of 
facts, there are quaint legends and 
stories of Christmas, intermingled with 
such familiar poems as “A Visit From 
St. Nicholas’ and “I Saw Three Ships 
Come Sailing In.’ The volume is pre- 
faced with the reply written by Frank 
EB. Church, of the New York Sun, to a 
Jetter from a little girl asking whether 
there is a Santa Claus. “No Santa 
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Claus!” he exclaims in conclusions, 
“Thank God, he lives, and he lives for- 

A thousand years from now, nay, 
times ten thousand years from 
now, he will continue to make glad the 
heart of childhood.” The book is com- 
plied by J. C. Dier. (‘The Children’s 
Bock of Christmas.” The Macmillan 
Company.) 


“Old Lamps for New” 

What is a distinctive merit on Mr. 
Lucas’ essays is their delightful brev- 
ity. In a pocket-size volume of them 
under the unilluminating title of “Old 
Lamps for New,” we find a dozen or 
more requiring less than six pages 
each. There are several that fall short 
of two pages in length. Indeed, this 
little book of 258 pages contains a to- 
tal of forty-three essays. To the book- 
buyer with an economical bias this 
should prove an attractive purchase, 
for it means an expenditure of less 
than three cents an essay. Perhaps 
“assayette” would be a more expressive 
term. At all events, Mr. Lucas sets an 
example that might well be followed 
by others who have nothing especially 
remarkable to offer us in the shape of 
literary wares. “Old Lamps for New” 
must be catalogued among the seda- 
tive books, along with the Congression- 
al Directory or “Sanford and Merton.” 
It igs the sort of volume to be picked up 
at odd moments, when the brain is 
fagged and in need not of stimulation, 
but of rest and drowseful entertain- 
ment. There is nothing in it to make 
you laugh out loud, nothing to excite 
your spleen, nothing to bring the tears, 
and nothing to make you think—just 
mellifluous, babbling, gossipy' talk 
about old Dutch painters and picture 
sales and famous men’s dogs and how 
it feels to be sauntering about in a deer 
park after an absence of several years. 
It is a book that is a joy to any read- 
er of discernment and as it is taste- 
fully bound and printed, it constitutes 
an excellent gift book. (“Old Lamps 
for New.” By EB. V. Lueas. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


“!t Fasten a Bracelet” 


David Potter has a pretty gift of 
words, the knack of weaving them like 
a tapestry, with colorful pictures, in- 
terludes of gray days and sunshine, 
and pictures of lovers in trouble and 
triumph—providing feast for the inner 
eye, as well as superficial entertain- 
ment. His latest novel, “I fasten a 
Bracelet” is not to be considered seri- 
ously—it is not a thing which will go 
down to posterity, but as a book of the 
moment it is excellent, and as a Christ- 
mas offering should find great favor. 
Its story is not distinguished for orig- 
inality, although at the opening of the 
plot one expects the soupcon of mys- 
tery to become worth while—only to 
find it so commonplace that it seems 
real. Mr, Potter gathers together the 
characters which seem indispensable 
to all producers of modern-day novels. 
There is the beautiful heroine who is 
blessed with all the graces; there is the 
handsome hero, who, martyr-like, is 
suspected, but not guilty; a titled vil- 
lain, and the usual details of “smart” 
people, insouciant chatter, luxurious 
settings, dinners and balls and teas, 
horseback rides and motor journeys. 
Mr. Potter dares to go against the rules 
of the novelist’s game by keeping his 
reader in the dark regarding the rea- 
son of Nell Sutphen’s—the heroine— 
being under the necessity of slavishly 
obeying the command of Craig Schuy- 
ler, hero. This is the element of the 
unusual which Mr. Potter has imparted 
to his tale, and were he to have made 
the mystery a bit more worth while, 
the story would have gained in value. 
As it is, the reader feels “let-down” 
when he discovers that the “why’ is 
an old situation, and is impelled to ex- 
claim, “Much ado about nothing!” 
Nevertheless, the story runs so smooth- 
ly and is so charmingly written that 
one feels a sense of purring comfort in. 
its reading—a sort of well-bred, well- 
fed sensation that is refreshing. It is 
pleasing diversion. (“I Fasten a Brace- 


let.” By David Potter. @. Bemippine 
cott Co.) 


“Building Your Girl” 


pe ron: grandmothers’ days all didac- 
tic literature on ethics and deportment 
was addressed to children. Indeed, ju- 
venile literature consisted of little else 
than ponderous talks on morality and 
religion and denatured stories of good 
little children rewarded and bad little 
children getting their inevitable deserts. 
We have the didactic scribblers still 
with us, but today they are devoting 
themselves to the parents. WBither they 
believe that children are hopeless or 
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that they no longer need their medi- 
eine. At all events, this is the day of 
books addressed to fathers and moth- 
ers, and among the latest crop is one 
by Kenneth H. Wayne, a little book in 
big type, labeled “Building Your Girl.” 
Mr. Wayne is a past master of plat- 
itude and circumlocution. One searches 
in vain for any touch of originality or 
any straightforward bit of helpful ad- 
vice. We are told, for example, that 
‘wisdom ought to teach us that what 
we think the world ought to be, we 
must make ourselves.” Also, that “we 
must try to live up to our own ideal.” 
How delightfully reminiscent of our 
compositon days! And how it takes 
us back to the prim discourses of Mrs. 
Chapone with her niece and the digni- 
fied letters of Dr. Gregory to his daugh- 
ters, when Mr. Wayne says to. the par- 





ents, that “in a casual, impersonal way, | 


the question of marriage should be 
talked about in your family circle, and 
the proper views of it impressed. It is 
fulse modesty that will keep your lips 
closed and your views and opinions un- 
expressed.” To any father and mother 
in search of a chaste, ladylike sermon 
on the bringing up of their daughter, 
this book is to be recommended. 
(“Building Your Girl.” By Kenneth H. 
Wayne. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 





“Young Trappers on the Trail” 

Recounting the further adventures of 
the three boys, Rob, John and Jesse, 
about whom Emerson Hough wrote so 
interestingly in previous books, this 
story is complete in itself. The boys 
live in Valdez, and their Uncle Dick 
has planned for them a summer trip 
across the Rocky Mountains from the 
Pacific, and down the Peace river, 





from its source, foliowing the route of | 


the old fur traders, as originally ex- 
plored by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
Simon Fraser, 125 vears ago. The boys 
carried with them the published ac- 
counts of those old worthies’ voyages, 
which they studied and referred to fre- 
quently for distances, routes, moun- 
tains and rivers. Their uncle furnished 
them as guides another Alex Macken- 
zie, a noted hunter, trapper and guide, 
and Moise Dufrat, famous voyageur, a 
good cook, canoeman and woodsman. 
These two piloted them on that long 
journey, with but one serious acci- 
dent, when they lost one of their large 
birchbark canoes, the Mary Ann, which 
however, they quickly replaced. The 
hunting and fishing and other adven- 
tures they encountered are enough to 
make the average bov grow green with 
envy. The old hunters faught them al! 
manner of woodcraft: 
thev should be lost: how to descend 
rapids; stalking caribou, mountain 
sheep and trailing bears; how to make 
camp with the least possible work, and 
“nacking’” loads across the portages 
with the greatest ease. These hunters 
were able comfortably to carry 150 to 
200 pounds weight. The old Trench 
half-breed, with his curious dialect, re- 
sailed them evenings with Indian leg- 
ends, fables and customs, 


What to do if, 











After their | 


encounter with the grizzly, the guides | 


honored the boys with a “lob-stick,” 
or monument to commemorate their 
prowess. This is done by trimming all 
the branches except the topmost from 
a tall voung pine tree, and relating the 
incidents which it memorializes. This 
is thought to cause others to emulate 
the acts. It is a well-told story, and 
the language used. except, of course, 
the French patois. is excellent, and the 
book is well up to the Harpers’ high 
standard. (“The Young Alaskans on 
the Trail.” By Emerson Hough. Har- 
per & Brothers.) 


Puppets 

Evidently the benevolent intention of 
George Forbes’ “Puppets” is to propa- 
gate the system or theory of philosophy 
which the man the author admits he 
worships has formulated by reading 
and thinking. To make the dose more 
palatahle—most readers are not 
searching for philosophical treatises in 
these days of physical strenuousness— 
ihe locale is put in a castle in Scotland 
and the bhaldest sort of a romance 
holdly introduced in the first chapter. 
thence picking its too evident way in 
alternate chapters to the end, which, 
happily, is not long delayed. The book 
ix short, and as a sort of primer phi- 
losophy, may serve a good purpose in 
etarting immature minds along the 
higher lines of thought which make for 
happiness. As a writer. who might be 
a hig schoolboy, naively says: “This 
is not a novel. Although events were 
hapnening that might be ulilized in a 
story. my sole purpose in writing is to 
enable vou to have the opportunity of 
Jearning and appreciating the beautiful 














theories of James Gordon when he told 
us his views about what the world is 
and why we were born, and when he 
gave us his wonderful theories about 
babies, about pain and many other 
things besides, which delighted every 
one of us, old or young.” The philoso- 
pher, a paragon of all the virtues, com- 
bines many of the ideas of Christian 
Science, of reincarnation, of Buddhism, 
and sees instinct, intuition, merely as 
leftover knowledge from a former 
state. The house party at Knock cas- 
tle is composed of supposedly clever 
and titled Scotch, yet thev sit at the 
feet of this primary philosopher ab- 
sorbing his theories with curious 
eagerness. The romance is of the shame- 
lessly open, hasty and evident match- 
making kind that any Scotch family of 
pedigree would seorn. The coloquial- 
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isms in use, such as referring to the 
children of the family as “the brats,” 
decidedly jar one’s sensibilities. Yet 
the serious matter of the book is worth 
while, if one is not over particular 
about the manner. Also, we are prom- 
ised that “if these pages gain your ap- 
probation we may meet again and fol- 
low the fortunes of some of these dear 
people ‘farther.’” (“Puppets. A Work- 
aday Philosophy.” By George Forbes, 
F. R. S. Maemillan Co.) 


“Spanish Gold.” 

Faith, ’tis a rollicking tale of adven- 
ture in which the elusive charm of 
Trish humor is found rioting ali through 
in the recklessly prodigal fashion of 
most denizens of the Emerald Isle, is 


' this story of buried treasure, the latest 


offering from the pen of G. A. Bir- 
mingham, who is not ineptly styled 
the Mark Twain of Ireland. His humor 
is quite as subtle, yet as evident, as 
delicious, yet as temperate, as rich and 
continuous, as that of the late dean of 
American humorists. The plot of 
“Spanish Gold” is ingenious and well 
worked out, the time of the whole ac- 
tion consuming less than a week. The 


| young and thoroughly energetic curate 
| of Rallymoy, Joseph John Melden, B. 


A., T. C. D., becomes deeply interested 
in the diary left by the grandfather of 
his friend, Major Kent, on finding in it 
a story of gold left from one of the 
galieons of the Spanish Armada 
wrecked on the little island of Inish- 
gowlan, off Ireland’s west coast. So 
with his wild Celtic impetuosity he 
drags the doubting major off in the 
major’s trim little yacht, the Spin- 
drift, to get that treasure, absolutely 
eertain that his fertile resource and 
abilivy to reason out abstruse problems 
will enable him to find it. 

Meanwhile, he had let his own un- 
seaworthy vacht to a brace of seedy in- 


dividuals who, it develops, had just 
acquired another grandfather’s diary 


and were hound on the same quest. 
The complications and encounters 
caused by the double search, the vari- 


, ous tactics by which the very uncler- 


ical “J. J.” tries to hoodwink the seedy 
seekers, as well as the watchful man- 
euvers of the native who really has 
found it. the many “disguises” and 
acts of “diplomacy,” as he imperturb- 
ably calls the rapid fire of fabrications, 
subterfuges, evastons and inventions. 
with nimble ingenuity, dro! conceit, 
entire good nature and truly Irish 
spontaneity are always ready at in- 
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stant need, prove rich reading. Al- 
ways, his absurd ‘‘lies,”’ as the dis- 
gusted major calls them, are implicitly 
believed—he is only doubted when he 
tells the bald truth. His explanation 
of his unique method of dealing out in- 
formation to different people is worth 
quoting: “Do you think Higginboth- 
am would believe me if I told him we 
were here on @ treasure hunt? Not he. 
He hasn’t enough imagination to be- 
lieve the truth if you hung it up before 
him. If you know any theology, ma- 
jor, you’d understand that economy, as 
it’s called, consists of dealing out to 
the average man just the amount of 
truth he’s fit to recive and no more. 
The church has always gone on that 


| principle, and I’m acting in the same 














'the death and 


way toward Higginbotham and Thom- 
as O’Flaherty Pat.” 

But there’s nothing underhanded 
about his fun or his falsehood; he al- 
wavs acknowledges them even before 
he is accused and with a perfectly ra- 
tional explanation of their expediency. 
Of course, thé athletic curate turns out 
the “hero in the fight,” his real excel- 
lence is recognized and rewarded (with 
a large and difficult charge) and the 
treasure—but the reader’s interest in 
anticipating the clever climax must not 
be spoiled. A good book for a blue day. 
(‘Spanish Gold.” By G. A. Birming- 
ham. George H. Doran Co.) 





“Treason of the Blood” 

Melodrama pure and simple—at least 
there can be no doubt it is simple, 
though the other adjective merits a 
question mark—is this evidently first 
novel by Estelle H. Manning-Brewer. 
Unless her style, knowledge, diction 
and spelling—-everything but the plot 
and subject, which in this case is al- 
together too big for the author—im- 
prove greatly, it is to be hoped it will 
be her last. Advertised as a “strong 
novel of the South of today” and the 
progress and problems of the South- 
land, both political and _ sociological, 
rossessing great interest for the North- 
erners, that title might draw many 
readers. The discerning ones, how- 
ever, will never get beyond the utterly 
inane verses “in dedication’ and the 
silly and obscure foreword in which 
the “bar sinister” and “Peeping Tom?’ 
are conglomerated in lively disregard 
of reason and rhetoric. Intended to 
strike a body blow at the admittedly 
diminishing crime of race admixture, 
the plot is treated in a style so archaic, 
so stilted, so filled with situations far- 
fetched and metaphors much-mixed, its 
moral, if it can be said to have one, is 
so doubtful that it utterly fails of any 
effect but to bore the reader. In its 
doubtless well meant efforts to por- 
tray plantation life, it presupposes the 
reader’s entire ignorance and juvenil- 
ity. introducing scenes and scraps of 
conversation with no real relation to 
the tale, in innocent and primer-like 
simplicity. The hero is a mere au- 
tomaton of vacillating mind, the hero- 
ine a haughty and unchastened de- 
fender of Caucasian biood, the villain 
apparent, yet undetected; the too fre- 
quent classic allusions and quotations 
dragged in protesting, evidently, for 
they are never quite correct; the 
straining after effect, absurd; the com- 
position often obscure, a fact not to be 
regretted in most of the instances. 
This latter and negative virtue being 
the only virtue “Treason of the Blood” 
possesses, it can be dismissed simply 
with the statement that is a marvel- 


lously badly written tale. (“Treason 
of the Blood.” By Estelle H. Manning- 
Brewer. The Torch Press.) 





“John Temple” 

What unthinkable dangers, with in- 
finitesimal chances of success, men will 
eagerly rush into in their consuining 
lust for gold and powcr, no less in the 
centuries agone than today, is vividly 
shown in an extremely well written 
historical novel of adventure that car- 
ries the reader back three hundred and 
fifty vears to the days when Portugal 
was ambitious of conquest and coloniz- 
ation. Ralph Durand (his spelling be- 
travs him an Englishman), having vis- 
ited the scenes of that country’s early 
settlements on the East African coast, 
where he heard traditions and half re- 
membered tales of the achievements 
and failures of Portuguese conquista- 


|dores, later found a chronicle of the ill- 


fated expedition of Francisco Barreto 
written by one of the surviving priests. 
With the aid of the Portuguese histor- 
ical record of South-East Africa, he 
has woven fact and fancy into a most 
readable story. Readable, in spite of 
disaster, treason and 
starvation, every imaginable horror, 
which descended upon these adventur- 
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ers in dizzying succession. Sebastian, 
the young king of Portugal, hearing 
rumors of the vast wealth of gold and 
ivory possessed by Monomatapa, an in- 
land East African King, zealously be- 
lieves his desire is to annex the peo- 
ple and the country to his kingdom 
solely for the glory of the church when 
be sends Barreto, a brave and high 
minded soldier, in charge of an army 
of heterogeneous elements, adventurers 
of high and low degree, to take this 
country and get the treasure. The 
chief narrative follows the fortunes of 
the old ship San Raphael, wretchedly 
fitted out in their East Indian holdings, 
to join Barreto at Mozambique, made 
up of convicts and gcavalleiros they 
were glad to spare. Of course, the 
hero is an Englishman, John Temple, 
carrying a letter from Queen Eliza- 
beth, captured, and therefore a polit- 
ical prisoner; equally, of course, the 
English convict furnishes most of the 
courage, honor and brains that finally 
bring a feeble remnant of the party 
through untold horrors to safety; to be 
accused at last of treachery by those 
who own rapacity, cruelty and bad 
judgment have precipitated all their 
misfortunes. His quick wit and nimble 
legs save him for a-life as ruler of 
Monomatapa’s people, with his wife, 
Dona Beatriz; for the love note is in- 
troduced with fine discernment, being 
always subordinated to the adventur- 
ous. (“John Temple.” By Ralph Du- 
rand. Macmillan Co.) 


“Under Western Eyes” 

We Anglo-Saxons do not part with 
our institutions readily, and the Rus- 
sian of our fiction, the polished, intel- 
lectual, scheming, subtle cruel, sensu- 
al, traitorous villain of Joseph Hatton 
and Archibald Clavering Gunter, and 
even of Richard Harding Davis, who 
ought to know better, is likely to sur- 
vive for a while yet. Even when we 
suspect the existence of this monster 
we have little material out of which to 
build @ more human substitute. The 
few Russian authors to whose works 
we have access, Poushkin, Turgenieff, 
Gorky and the like, give us nothing of 
the point of view of the governing class 
and the more sincerely minded of its 
adherents. Nevertheless, a readjust- 
ment of Western ideas on th subject 
of the Slav has already begun in a 
small way. The Russo-Japanese war 
did something to help it. A more sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of our 
writers and travellers will do much 
more. Some of us are robust enough to 
stand an antidote to such doses as the 
“Melting Pot” without becoming rav- 
ing monarchists. 

To our enlightenment Mr. Conrad in 
his latest book has made a really re- 
markable contribution. Mr. Conrad 
has already an established reputation 
as a teller of powerful stories, his “long 
suit” being affairs of the sea. In ‘“Un- 
der Western Eves” he develops a very 
different vein, calling into plav a force 
and directness of analysis and an un- 
emotional method of character delin- 
eation that is remarkable. The book 
can hardly be called a novel in the ac- 
cepted sense since the dramatic inter- 
est, to which the subject strains, as it 
were, to lend itself, is entirely sub- 
jected to the psychological. Razumoff, 
with whose destiny the book deals, is a 
young and intelligent Russian student 
with a (to him) promising career be- 
fore him, an admirer of law and order, 
not ill-satisfied with the established au- 
tocracy and immensely distrustful of 
social disturbance and the ill-assorted 
coNection of visionaries, humbugs, 
fanatics and misguided patriots that 
represent the revolutionary party. “Ev- 
olution, not revolution,” is his motto. 

An accident threatens to draw him 
into the vortex of revolutionary con- 
spiracy. Jinraged at the thought of 
the blow to his fortunes that such an 
implication must necessarily carry with 
it, and determined to clear himself, he 
betrays the perpetrator of a bomb out- 
rage to the police. The step avails him 
nothing. The revolutionaries and their 
sympathizers continue to admire him 
as having been a participator in the 
bomb outrage in question, and the po- 
lice, realizing how this may be taken 
advantage of, insist upon making use 
of him to spy upon certain revolution- 
aries who have made Switzerland their 
headquarters. It is of Razumoff’s re- 
lations with these people and in par- 
ticular with the mother and sister of 
the man he betrayed and that the book 
treats. The characters are finely 
drawn and Razumoff’s mental and emo- 
tional processes which culminate in a 
confession of his true position are fol- 
lowed with’ great fidelity. It is not any 
love motive or any feeling of remorse 
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| 
that compels the confession, simply the | | 
enormous disgust of himself and his | 9 
nosition bred in the soul of a cynical 
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rational visionary, the Russian anar- —— 
chist. 

If there is any criticism to be aimed | 
at this admirable book it is that there 
is not enough of it. By the time we 
have five-sixths of it in our left hand 
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a short list of the many to be found on the counters and shelves. IF A BOOK IS WORTH BUYING YOU'LL FIND IT 
HERE! A brief outline of the plot or scope of each book is given, thus making a trustworthy bird's-eye survey of each publication, 
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A sequel to “When Patty Went to College’— 
illustrated 





AMERICAN BELLES 
THE HARRISON FISHER BOOK FOR 1911. 


A collection of lovely American girls by the 
foremost portrayer of feminine loveliness.... 
$3.50 net 


THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN 
BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 


This sumptuous book for the first time treats 
accurately and completely the whole subject 
of Japanese painting 2 vols., $35 net 


THE BLUE BIRD 
BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


With 24 full-page illustrations in color by 
Cayley Robinson. This is a beautiful edition 
of Maeterlinck’s most popular book. $4.50 net 


SERVING THE REPUBLIC 
BY NELSON A. MILES 


Both in addition to history and a eolorful 
stirring story of a man’s struggles and re- 
sponsibilities $2.00 net 


THE CAPITALS OF CHINA 
BY WILLIAM EDGAR GAIL. 


An account of visits to the capitols of the 18 
Provinees of China 


FAIR AMERICANS 
BY HARRISON FISHER 


A new book of drawings by this most popu- 
lar delineator of American girls 














THE IRON WOMAN 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


A tale of spiritual struggle and deep human 
emotion $1.35 net 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR 
BY FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 


A strong book by a strong author—as enter- 
taining as “The Mistress of Shenstone’’.... 


THE NBE’ER-DO-WELL 
BY REX BEACH. 
A young American’s fight for success in Pan- 


A LIKELY STORY 
BY WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


A capita] story in Mr. De Morgan’s old vein 
CS eee $1.35 net 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT 
BY ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


A new novel of rich American humor by the 
author of “Happy Hawkins” $1.25 net 


Books for Girls 
BETTY WALES DECIDES 


BY MARGARET WARDE 
A concluding volume of famous Betty Mets 





JUST PATTY 
BY JEAN WEBSTER. 





$1.20 net 
PEGGY STEWART 
BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


A most delightful story for girls—illustrated 
$1.50 net 


ELINOR’S JUNIOR HOP 
BY GRACE ETHELWYN CADY. | 


A storv of college life that all girls will en- 
$1.50 


_  pIBLEs™ Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. | 





STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND DULAC. 
Edmund Dulac has taken some of the most 
popular of these fairy tales and illustrated 

them with 30 plates in color 
THE LURE OF THE GARDEN 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


A volume exquisite in every detail of making 
—sympathetic text dealing with social side 
of gardens—16 illustrations in color by Jules 
GUCTIN = WMG GLNGTS er ie... + seen. $4.50 net 


CALIFORNIA—THE BEAUTIFUL 
Depicted in prose and verse by Western writ- 
ers and illustrated by camera artists—one 
of the finest tributes ever paid to the pic- 
turesque and endless variety of California 

net 
SIEGFRIED AND 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR RACKHAM 
A companion volume to Rheingold and Val- 
kyvrie—beautifully illustrated in colors and 
black and white 
A GALLERY OF GIRLS 
STUDIES BY COLES PHILLIPS. 


Forty studies in color and forty in black 
and white of the up-to-date American girl 
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THE COMMON LAW 
BY ROBERT CHAMBERS 


New York society and studio life form the 
background of this story $1.40 net 


THE CARPET FROM BAGDAD 
BY HAROLD McGRATH 


The amazing adventures of a New York rug 
connoiseur traveling in the Bast...$1.25 net 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 
BY MARIE CORELLI. 
The author returns to her earlier field and 
finds her characters in modern materialistic 
society $1.35 net 
A WEAVER OF DREAMS 
BY MYRTLE REED. 
An idealistic love story of modern life told 
with much humor $1.50 net 


THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH 


A story of desert life and national reclama- 
tion work with love story interwoven 
$1.30 net 


Old Favorites in 7 


New Form 


TREASURE ISLAND 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Illustrations in color and decoration leaves by 
N. C. Wyeth $2.50 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


New edition, illustrated in color and pen and 
ink by Buck $2.00 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


BY RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 
This American classic in new holiday form 
with an additional chapter, entitled “76 Years 
After’—illustrated in color $1.50 net 





ALL SHAKESPEARE TALES 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARIA L. KIRK 


The original Lamb Tales from Shakespeare, 
supplemented by stories of the play not re- 
told by Lamb $2 
LIFE OF BRET HARTE 
BY HENRY C. MERWIN 


A biographical narrative of Bret Harte’s life 
in California, Hastern States and California 





PETER AND WENDY 
BY J. M. BARRIE. 


A story elaborated from the famous play of 
“Peter Pan’’—illustrated by F. D. Bedford—a 
most enjoyable addition to illustrated holiday 
fiction $1.50 net 


SPANISH SKETCHES 
BY EDWARD PENFIELD 
With his pen and his brush Mr. Penfield has 
here caught and reproduced the very life and 
spirit of Spain $2.50 net 
AT THE SILVER GATE 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
New poems laid in California—illustrated by 
82 remarkable reproductions of photographs 


of the region—a beautiful book for your 
Eastern friends $1.35 net 

















MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


A mother whose circumstances change for 
the worse has a task to reconcile her chil- 
dren to poverty $1.25 net 


THE SICK-A-BED LADY 
BY ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT. 


By the author of “Mollie Make-Believe’— 
stories that won $1,000 prize in Collier’s 
Weekly competition $1.30 net 


THE MAN IN THE SHADOW 
BY RICHARD W. CHILD. 


A powerful book that one will hate to put 
down until it is read from cover to cover 
$1.25 net 
THE SECRET GARDEN 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The action takes place in an old walled-in 
garden in Yorkshire—illustrated in color... 














Books for Boys 
TEAM MATES 
BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
A. story of school and football 
SANDY SAWYER, SOPHOMORE 


BY RALPH D. PAINE. 


Another one of Mr. Paine’s delightful college 
stories 


THE CAVE OF. GOLD 
BY EVERETT McNEIL. 
A story of California in 1849—illustrated $1.50 
ENSIGN RALPH OSBORNE 


BY COM. E. C. BEACH, U. S. N. 


Trials and tribulations in a battleship en- 
gineroom 











PRAYER BOOK | 


No matter what you may 
want in a BRible you will find 
it here—in text, reference or 
teachers’ editions. The “Ox- 
ford,” “Cambridge” American 
Standard Revised and _ the 
Nelson lines. 


Almost an endless variety of | 
Episcopal Prayer Books anda 
Hymnals to sell from $1 up 
to $10—also Catholic Prayer 
Rooks of all kinds. Some as 
low as 25 cents and up to 
$7.50. 


“THE BIG BOOK STORE” 


252 South Spring Street 


Any Book Reviewed in This Number Obtainable Here at the Lowest Possible Price. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Fannie EE. Duvall—Steekel Gallery. 
American Latuters—Daniell Gatlery, 
By Everett C. Maxwell 
There is a pleasant surprise awaiting 
the local art lover who visits the Dan- 
iell galleries in the Copp building tin 
the next three weeks, for at this par- 
ticular time the several exhibitions now 


on public view are of unusual interest. | 


Mr. Daniell, himself a painter of worth, 
is one of our most enthusiastic work- 
ers for the cause of American and espe- 
cially Southwestern art. 
large and 
convictions. He places the work 
our local painters on the wall beside 
that of Bellows, Herbert Falkner and 
Hienry R. Poore and declares the home 
product to be of equal strength and 
nerit, as I also am ready to aver. Mr. 
Daniell first began his work as a pro- 
moter of art interest by writing about 
art subjects for the local papers. Later 
he opened a down-town studio in the 


Copp building and from time to tirne | 
collections of the can- | 


showed sinall 
vases of his artist friends. His ate- 
lier salons soon became so popular that 
he was foreed to rent an additional 
room and more canvases were added 
to the collection. The gallery now oc- 
ecupies three large rooms and a hall 
way and still the industry grows. 

In gallery A is to be seen the first 
Western showing of the work in oil by 
M. Braun of San Diego. Mr. Braun 
came from New York two years ago to 
open an art school in San Diego and 
since his arrival he has studied to in- 
terpret the elusive charm of the South- 
land. He has succeecled to a marked 
degree and this present showing of 
fifteen oils is worthy serious considera- 
tion. I do not find locality 
stamped upon any of the pictures 
shown. with the exception of “The 
Trail,’ which is unmistakably Cali- 
fornian. Mr. Braun works in an ex- 
tremely high key and seems to con- 
eern himself chiefly with the effect of 
light and air on nature. The casual 
observer would declare him to be an 
impressionist and in a few instances 
T think it might be true, although on 
careful study I am sure you will agree 
with me that his work is first of all 
interpretive and after that decorative. 
The canvases are not all of equal 


strength of merit, but each possesses | 


a certain truth to beauty and several 
are really fine. “In the Pasture” is a 
springtime idyll in which the tonalities 
are skilfully managed and ‘“‘The Pool,” 
a small study of nature, is simple and 
direct in treatment. “Glimpses of 
False Bay” is a large canvas full of 
subtle values and very delicate in 
treatment. The brush work is of inter- 
est and the rendering of the trees is 
unusual. The sky lacks quality and is 
a trifle hard. “The Blue Hill’ is a 
charming color note and “Early Moon- 
rise.” while not pleasing in composition 
is well painted. 
the best canvases shown. 
are subtle and its gradation of color 
exquisitely handled. 
mirage is the picture called “San Diego 
Bay,” so pure and ethereal is its scin- 
tillating color. It ahounds in tones of 
rose and ivory and pearl] and, like its 
companion piece, “Spring Morning” is 
notable for its charm of color. “The 
New Moon,” “Evening Glow,’ and 
“Cloudy Day” complete this worth 
while showing which I hope all will 
see. 


Its values 


a 


In gallery B, Mr. Daniell is holding 
a special holiday exhibit of the latest 
work of Charles A. Rogers and Martin 
J. Jackson. Mr. Rogers is showing 
many delightful Chinatown and mis- 


sion sketches, and Mr. Jackson, whose | 
technique reveals marked improvement, | 


is exhibiting several 
renderings which 
pressionistic. 


fine landscape 
border on the im- 
In gallery © are to be 
seen recent canvases by William 
Wendt, Jean Mannheim, Herbert W. 
Falkner of Washington, Connecticut, 
and of Henry R. Poore of Orange, New 
Jersey. The two latter named paint- 
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ers are of international fame and ev- 
eryone should see what they have to 
us. I shall have more to say of 
these men next week. In gallery D, Mr. 
Daniell continues the exhibition which 
has been previously noted and he re- 
ports sales amounting to a handsome 
sum, which should be of vast encour- 
agement to those who have at heart 
the welfare of Western art conditions. 
% * * 

After five years passed in the center 
of art activities in Europe, Miss Fan- 
nie E. Duvall, one of the best known 
and most beloved women painters of 
the West, announces her home-coming 
by an exhibition, of twenty-six oils 
which opened at the Steckel gallery 
Monday, December 2, to continue till 
Saturday, December 16. Miss Duvall 
is too well and favorably known to 
l.os Angelans to need formal introduc- 
tion at this time. Her carefully con- 
sidered flower and still-life studies and 
her poetic landscape renderings are 
well remembered by all picture lovers 
Carefully re- 
garding the present showing we find 
that Miss Duvall has gained breadth 
of handling and strength of treatment 
during her foreign sojourn. Also, she 
ses more color and composes it with a 
sure hand. “Ta Conciergerie” is per- 


/ haps the most successful canvas shown 


at this time, excepting, of course, 
“Chorister,” a lovely pastel study of a 
dreamy-eyed lad in red eap and cape 
which hung in the Paris salon in 1908. 
“Pont Neuf” shows this historic bridge 
in brighter mood than we usually see 
it painted. “Early Spring, Jardin du 
Luxembourg,’ depicts an avenue of 
fine old trees touched by the delicate 
finger of spring. “Portrait of My 


| Mother” is well rendered, but not par- 


ticularly pleasing in its background 
“Old Bridge in Sentis” is 
a colorful study and “Muse de Cluny” 
is interesting in composition. ‘“TInder 
Trees” possesses fine 
out-of-door feeling, and “Peacocks” is 
a rare note of color. “On the Road to 
Senlis’” resembles a water color in its 
it were not for the 
heavy bluish shadow on the old wall in 
the foreground this would be one of 
Miss Duvall’s most pleasing studies. 
“Old Gateway” shows a shadowy park 
beyond an arched gateway and “Gar- 
den Terrace,” a Luxemburg study, is 
skilfully handled. ‘The Breakfast Ta- 
ble” is a rare work. It is true in draw- 
ing and pure in color. 
accessories are finely painted and the 


‘Sunny garden seen through open case- 
ments is a true touch. 


Oise,” “Stairway, Old Chien 
“Springtime,” “Old Houses,” “Entrance 
to Chateau,” “Muse du Luxemburg,” 
“Old Farm House,” “Flower Market,” 
“A Bit in the Garden du Luxemburg” 
are all small studies full of good color 
and brush work. 


Wednesday of last week Miss Eliza- 
beth Waggoner, the art writer and 
teacher. and Dr. Snyder, principal of 
the Hollywood polytechnic high school, 
entertained the art writers from the 
various local publication at a luncheon 
prepared and served in the dining room 
of the model flat in the Fine and 
Household Arts building by pupils of 
the domestic science department. Af- 
ter luncheon the guests were conducted 
through the splendidly equipped insti- 
tution which igs more like a home than 
a school. A real novelty in schooldom 
is the Roman room at the Hollywood 
This is in the fine art building 
and, with its painted colonnades and 
marble-designed floor, with its conplu- 


| vium, which is the box-shaped depres- 


sion in the floor to catch the rain 
Which comes through the impluvium 
in the roof, and in which flowers grow, 
it presents a truly unique appearance. 
The boys are fashioning Roman 
benches and the students of the art 


| department are designing bronze lamps 
| and a shrine to complete the interior. 


An art exhibition of work by well 

known local painters was a feature of 

the day’s program. 
35 a * 

Mr. John W. Mitchell will deliver an 

address this afternoon at the College 
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Blackstone Furs are famous 
throughout the Southwest for 
QUALITY, STYLE, RELIABILITY and 
MODERATE PRICES. 


Our present collection is the 
largest we have ever shown. 
Rich im Parisian and Viennese 
novelties as well as staples. 


Sets from $7.50 to $500. 


N. B, BLACKSTONE CO. 
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318-320-322 
South Broadway 
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| practical gifts. 
| thoughtful---an ideal gift. 
this sound bank in your boy's name. 
his Pass Book on Christmas morning. 





Give Your Boy a 
Bank Book for 


Christmas 


sees an increasing tendency toward 
A Bank Book is practical, useful, 
Open an account at 
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SPRING 
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$2,500,000 
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wits. 


817-325 K 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “@536"0~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


REYNIER 
KID GLOVES 


O experience that pleasure and 

satisfaction that results only from 
wearing gloves that are correctly cut, 
properly proportioned, and _ perfectly 
finished, you should wear 


e ) 
INeymier’s 
The ‘‘Ville’’ is the exc ustve agency tor Los 


Ange.es. We show lengths and co.ors for 
al occasions, 


of Fine Arts, U. S. C., on the subject, 
“Art, Architecture and Art Commis- 
Sone. Five minute art talks on 


“What Is Being Done for Art in Los | 


Angeles” will be made by William 
Wendt, Mrs. William Housh, Mrs. 
Randall Hutchinson, Mrs. W. S. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. J. H, Francis and Mrs. G. 
O. Brewer. 
x * k 

Miss Xafria H. Towner has gone to 
Riverside to sketch. She will be away 
several weeks. 


Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 








Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


| parties. 
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| Fine Orchestra Music 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent, 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 


F. W. BLANCHARD, 





233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



















Ruth Burke 
Of prime interest among 


the society 
events of the week was the attractively 
appointed reception given Wednesday 


afternoon at the California Club by 
Mrs. Albert L. Stetson, Mrs. George 
Emmott Hazard and Miss Stetson. The 
decorations were particularly effective, 
the receiving room being arranged with 
poinsettiags and autumn foliage, while 
white and yellow chrysanthemums pre- 


vailed in the other rooms. Potted palms | 


and plants also were used with artistic 


effect. Harp music was rendered 
throughout the afternoon. Receiving 


With the hostesses were Mrs. A. B. 
Barret of Hollywood, Mrs. Norman 
Bridge, Mrs. William Mead, Mrs. Frank 
3, Long, Mrs. 8S. B. Goddard and Mrs. 
R. P. McJohnston of Hollywood. 


Mrs. Raymond W. Stephens of 636 
Kingsley drive was hostess Wednesday 
afternoon at a iarge and fashionable 
reception given at her home in honor 
of Mrs. Albert M. Stephens, Jr., who 
was Miss Helen Smith. The home was 
artistically decorated for the occasion 


with quantities of flowers and greenery. | 
' house guest, Miss Marcela Thompson 


In the dining room bright red carna- 
tions were gracefully arranged and the 
living room was effectively massed 
with poinsettias. Roses in delicate 


shades were used in the drawing room. | 


Assisting the hostess in receiving were 
Mmes. Arthur Bumiller, Henry Owen 
Eversole, Louis H. Tolhurst, Thomas 
Caldwell Ridgway, Robert Sherman, 
Sherley C. Ward, James Woolwine, 
Moye Stephens, David W. Wurtsbaugh, 
William Johnstone, Benjamin MHar- 
wood, Donald Frick, Harold Braly, 
Walter Comstock, A. L. Macleish, 
Frank Gillelen, Hamilton Bowinan Rol- 
lins, Albert M. Stephens, Sr., John P. 
Burke, Leo Chandler, Michael J. Con- 
nell, Roy Koster, Ross Russell, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Roy Pinkham, Misses Lu- 
cile Clark, Dorothy Macleish, Lucy 
Clark, Helen Newlin, Annie E. Ward, 
Marion Stimson, Kitty Walbridge, Inez 
Clark, Edith Maurice, Fanny Rowan, 
Sue Carpenter and Harriett Severance. 


Among the attractive affairs of the 
week was the dancing party given at 
the Los Angeles Country Club ‘Thurs- 
day evening by the Misses Annis and 
Kate Van Nuys in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyman Ross McFie, who have only 
recently returned from their wedding 
trip. The club rooms were artistically 
decorated with poinsettias and boughs 
of huckleberry and in the dining room 
where supper was served at small ta- 
bles, Christmas berries, holly and 
greenery were combined. Receiving 
with the hostess were Mrs. I. N. Van 
Nuys, Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Ross Mc- 
Fie, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bertnard Smith, Mrs. W. T. 
McFie and Mrs. Kate Slauson Vos- 
burg. Mr. and Mrs. McFie, the latter 
formerly Miss Phila Milbank, are at 
1222 West Twenty-ninth street, where 
they will receive their friends. 


Mrs. Charles Ik. Noyes of 1811 Tober- 
man street entertained Wednesday af- 
ternoon with a bridge party at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. Places were ar- 
ranged for one hundred and seventy- 
five guests at the card tables. The 


hostess was assisted by Mmes. Frank | 


M. Boswell, C. M. Seeiey, A. T. Petti- 
grew, Edward Lawrence Doheny, J. 
Crampton Anderson, Roland Sevier, 
William W. Woods, W. M. Wallace, E. 
ie cook, J. T. Fitzgerald, A. Bs. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Ward Chapman, J. J. Jen- 
kins, Wilburt Meyers, W. Fulton, A. C. 
Bilicke, J. S. Chapman and Oliver C. 
Bryant. 


Mrs. Albert L. Stetson and Mrs. 
George Emmott Hazard will be at home 
at 1240 West Twenty-ninth street 
Wednesday afternoon, December 13. 
Miss Stetson will leave early next week 
for Seattle, to remain until after the 
holidays. While 
she will assist as bridesmaid at the 
wedding of a college classmate. 


Mrs. E. J. Marshail of Westlake ave- 


nue has as her house guest for the | 


winter months, her niece, Miss Grace 
Constance Willis of Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. Marshall is planning to give a 
large masquerade party T‘uesday even- 
ing, December 26, in 
niece, and also for her son, Mr. Marcus 
Marshail, who will return home from 
school in Asheville, North Carolina, for 





in the northern city | 


honor of her | 


the Christmas holidays. 
hundred and fifty guests will be invited 
for the occasion. Among other affairs 
planned for Miss Willis will be a party 
at which Miss Phila Miller, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller of 
Pasadena, will be hostess. The guests 
will include members of Los Angeles 
as well as Pasadena society circles. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 


riage cf Miss Helen Valk Borden, niece | 


of Myr. Gail Borden, to Mr. Gray Max- 
well Skidmore, the ceremony having 
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About one 





been celebrated Friday of last week at | 


the home of the bride’s grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Valk of Alhambra. 
Rev. Willis Grimes White of Santa 
Rosa read the service. Miss Florence 
Muliinix of Santa Ana assisted as maid 
of honor, While the best man was Mr. 
Benjamin A. Bunker of San Diego. Mr. 
and Mrs. Skidmore, upon their return 
from a short wedding trip, will occupy 
their own home at Downey. 


Miss Mary Belle Peyton of Westlake 
avenue gave a dainty luncheon party 
Monday afternoon in honor of her 


of St. Louis. Places were arranged 
for thirty-five guests. Miss Thompson, 
who was a classmate of Miss Peyton 
at Washington, D. C., is being most de- 
lightfully entertained while a visitor 
here, and Friday of last week she was 
the guest of honor at a dinner party of 
twelve ecovers given by Miss Josephine 
Lacy. 

Miss Susan Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter of 
West ‘TWenty--seventh street, whose 


daughter of | 





inarriage to Lieutenant Jordan, U. BS.) 


A., will take place within a few weeks, 
has chosen to have a home wedding of 
simple appointments with only a few 
friends and the relatives present. Miss 
Fannie Todd Carpenter, sister of the 
bride-elect, will be maid of honor and 
the bridesmaids will be Misses Clara 


Vickers, Helen Newlin, Edith Maurice | 


and Kittie Walbridge. 

irs. Ezra T. 
Adams street was hostess to two pret- 
tily appointed luncheons this week, the 
first being given Thursday afternoon 
and the second day following. The 
house was effectively decorated in 
Christinas colors and holiday sugges- 
tions. Christmas berries, holly and 
poinsettias were used in the arrange- 
ment and the collation was served at 
small tables in the ball room. Place 
cards were hand painted, bearing 
sketches of poinsettias. 


Another of the attractively appointed 
entertainments ot the week was the 
bridge luncheon given by Mrs. Edward 
S. kauly of 3834 Wilshire boulevard 
Hriday afternoon. ‘This was the sec- 
ond affair at which Mrs. Pauly has 
presided as hostess within the fort- 
night, 

Mrs. Frank Elmer Rich of the Hotel 
Woodward gave a delightful luncheon 
and bridge party Tuesday afternoon for 
several of her friends. ‘The decorations 
were effectively carried oul’ with poin- 
settias and foliage and the place cards 
were hand-painted sketches of the 
searlet flower. Guests included Mmes. 
Wiley J. Rouse, Frank H. Nichols, Ma- 
lone Joyce, Ernest Miller, Sterling 
Pierce, Charles F. Noyes, C. F. A. Last, 
Jaspar Crandall, Elwood De Garmo, H. 
Burris Mitchell, Frank Caldwell, Leon 
EF. Moss and John Watson. 


In compliment to Miss Florence 
Thompson and Mr. George Vedder of 
Pasadena, whose marriage will be an 
event of the near future, Miss Ada B. 
Seeley of 1515 South Figueroa street 
entertained Monday evening with a 
party at the Orpheum. The guests were 
members of the bridal party, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Royden Vosburg, Miss 
Marie Wright of Chicago, Miss Grace 
Greenwood of Philadelphia, Miss Kath- 
erine Wadsworth of Pasadena, Miss 
Margaret Sherk, Miss Irene Vedder and 
Messrs. Rieghard, Irving Benton, How- 
ard Roth, Joseph Goff, Harold Knight, 
Thomas Norton and James Norton. 

Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
William L. Jones of 2906 Harvard 
boulevard for two luncheons to be giv- 
en at her home Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 12, and Wednesday afternoon, 
December i138. The affairs will be in 


Stimson of 825 West | 


























flesh of the thighs admirably. 


lowing the bust to rest easily within. 
Eleven other popular makes. 


setieres and plenty of comfortable fitting rooms. 


IN ORDER to preserve the sem- 
blance of the soft outline of the natural 
heure, and yet restrain the flesh, requires 


a corset that is scientifically made and 


htted. 


Despite the fact that the currentstyles 
demand the uncorseted appearance, we 
find that many women feel better and 


look better in a firm, well boned corset. 


The Mme. Mariette 


model, illustrated, is especially adapted 


for the needs of a full figure and is ideal_ 


The corset is cut low and full, al- 
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honor of the hostess’ sister, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Wynn Wilson of Portland, Oregon, 
who is visiting her.’ 


Interesting among the events of the 
week was the marriage of Miss [lor- 
ence Isobel Smith and Mr. LeRoy Ham- 
ilton Stanton, which took place Thurs- 
day afternoon in the St. Anthony 
apartments, Westlake avenue, Rev. 
Baker P. Lee of Christ church officiat- 
ing. The ceremony was prettily ap- 
pointed and was witnessed by about 
forty guests. Following the service 
Mr. Stanton and his bride left for a 
wedding journey through the northern 
part of the state, after which they will 
return to Los Angeles to make their 
home. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. Charles E. Smith, formerly of De- 
troit, Michigan, and the groom is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. KE. J. Stanton of 
Ninth and Grattan streets. 


Announcement is made by Mrs. Carl 
L. Doron of 919 South Vermont avenue 
of the betrothal of her daughter, Miss 
Jennie A. Heartt to Mr. Girard N. 
Richards of Oakland. The bride-elect 
was graduated this year from Stanford 
University, where she was a member 
of the Gamma Phi Beta sorority. Mr. 
Richards is a Stanford graduate of ’09, 
and later entered Harvard. He is a 
popular fraternity man, a member of 
the Skull, Snakes and Quadrangle 
Club, and in 1908-1909 was the ’varsity 
yell leader. He is engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Oakland. The wedding 
will take place in the early spring. 


In honor of Mrs. Hrasmus Wilson, 
who with her husband has just re- 
turned from an extended trip abroad, 
Mrs. William Irving Hollingsworth and 
Mrs. William W. Johnson wil! enter- 
tain Thursday afternoon, December 14, 
with a luncheon. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Foerster of 2360 
West Twentieth street announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Lois Anna Foerster, to Mr. Daniel 
Boone Northrup, Jr.,,0@nly son of a 
prominent physician of San Diego. The 
marriage will take place in February. 


Miss Violet Cook of San Francisco, 
who is the house guest of Mrs. Walter 
V. Pomeroy, was the guest of honor 
Monday at a prettily appointed lunch- 
eon given ai the Jonathan Club Annex. 
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OFFER 
Imported Robes 
Decollete Gowns 


Dancing Frocks 
Party & Reception Dresses 
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The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 N. ORANGE GROVE AVENUE. 
PASADENA 


Lunch, |2 to Z; 


Tea, 3 to 6 


Sunday Supper 
6 to 8. 


Private Rooms for 
Lunch, Bridge and 
‘Tea Parties. 





Home Phone 787 


A number of other affairs are planned 
in her honor and she already has been 
extensively entertained with informal 
theater parties and luncheons. One of 
the events to be given in compliment 
to Miss Cook in the near future is a 
large tea at which Mrs. Pomeroy will 
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be hostess. Later, Miss Cook will be 
a guest at the home of Miss Helen 
Holmes of Cordova street. 


In honor of Miss Elizabeth Sheik, 
who made her formal debut Friday 
evening at a large and brilliant affair 
at the Valley Hunt Club, Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Miller entertained Wednesday 
evening with a dinner party at their 
home, Hillside, Pasadena. Following 
the dinner the guests were taken to the 
theater. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter McCarthy have 
returned from a pleasant visit to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Off, who are at their 
country home in San Juan Capistrano. 


Mrs. Adelaide Hellman of 1623 South 
Figueroa street entertained Friday af- 
ternoon with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Alexandria, taking her guests later to 
the Symphony concert at the Auditor- 
ium. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charies J. Heyler of 
1210 West Twenty-eighth street enter- 
tained Thursday evening with an in- 
formal bridge party. About fifty of 
their friends participated in the even- 
ing’s pleasure. 

Mrs. W. A. Barker of 1689 West 
Adams street will issue invitations 
soon for a large party to be given at 
the Los Angeles Country Club Satur- 
day, December 80. The affair will be 
one of the most enjoyable of the holi- 
day season. 


Mrs. E. P. Bryan and her daughters, 
Miss Minnie Bryan and Mrs. L. T. 
Bradford, have returned to their home 
in Westmoreland place. The former 
two have just concluded a six months’ 
tour of Kurope and were met in New 
York by Mrs. Bradford, who accom- 
panied them home. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco of 
1401 Albany street will entertain with 
a series of deligthful parties this sea- 
son. The first will be a musical which 
they will give Thursday evening, De- 
cember 14, in compliment to Dr. and 
Mrs. Bertnard Smith. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
David Remick and her daughter, Mrs. 
James Garfield Warren, for an affair 
to be given at the Friday Morning Club 


house, Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 14, 
In compliment to Mr. and Mrs. 


George Lewis Ross, formerly of Chi- 
cago, who have come to Hollywood to 
make their home, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Modini-Wood of St. James Park will 
entertain with a dinner party Wednes- 
day evening, December 13. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Elizabeth Williams and 
Mr, John Evans Woodson, the cere- 
mony having been solemnized recently 
by Rev. J. M. Schaefle of the Pico 
Heights Congregational church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodson, upon their return 
from a honeymoon trip, will be at home 
to their friends at 1020 Gramercy place. 


Members of the board of managers 
of the Neighborhood Seitlement enter- 
tained the members of the association 
Wednesday afternoon at the Neigh- 
borhood house, 1320 Wilson street. Re- 
ceiving were Mmes. Sumner P. Hunt, 
Enoch Knight, John T. Griffith, Thomas 
I. Knight, A. M. Smith, A, C. Stimson, 
Walter Jarvis Barlow, Henry T. Lee, 
Spencer H. Smith, Mark B. Rice, Isaac 
Milbank, Albert Crutcher, Wesley 
Clark and Miss Esther Nelson. 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert J. School have 
returned from a motoring trip to Del 
Monte, where they celebrated their sil- 
ver wedding anniversary. They were 
joined on thir trip by their children, 
who are attendins Stanford and the 
University of California. 

Captain and Mrs. Bertrand Rockwell 
of Kansas City, Missouri, after a short 
visit here with lLieutenant-Genera] 
and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee of 987 Mag- 


nolia avenue, have gone north to San 
Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hart C. Davis of Cam- 
bridge street have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Ruth 
Grace Davis, to Mr. Henry D. Moore of 
this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. lL. L. Bowen and Miss 
Marguerite Bowen left this week for 
an Kastern trip, including the larger 
cities and Mrs. Bowen’s native state 
New York. 


Judge and Mrs. R. M. Widney, for- 
merly of this city, have returned from 
a three years’ residence in Portland, 
Oregon, and will make this their fu- 
ture home. After December 20 they 
will receive their friends at 3308 South 
qrand avenue, 


Major and Mrs. J. M. Gwin of Hunt- 
ington Terrace, Pasadena, have as 
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house guests for the winter season, the 
two young sons of Lord and Lady 
Paget of London. This is the first 
visit of the two young men to Arnerica. 


In honor of her daughter, Mrs. Frank 
H. Reilley of Buffalo, New York, who is 
her house guest for the winter, Mrs. 
Cummins B. Jones of 2101 Gramercy 
place will entertain this afternoon with 


an informal] tea. 
—_— or 


Orpheus Club Opening Concert 


In its first concert of the season at | 


the Auditorium last Thursday night, 
the fifty young men that compose the 
Orpheus Club gave evidence of careful 
drill at the hands of their conductor, 
Joseph Dupuy. 
and finish, the only point susceptible of 
criticism being the advisability of 
quarreling with the piano in the matter 
of pitch. But if the piano objects to 
such perversity on the part of a chor- 
us, it must assert itself sufficiently to 
carry the day. The best club numbers 


were Mortimer Wiske’s “Break, Break” | 


chorus, also a set of sketches by Ar- 
thur Chapman set to music by Henry 
Ruffner, which pictured various phases 
of the cowboy’s life. This portrayal 
was more in the words than in the mu- 


They sang with spirit | 
gift for friends 


| 








sic, for the latter had little that was | 


characteristic. It might as well have 
been linked with words depicting the 
exciting life of Schenectady, New York, 
or Orion, Michigan. The four sketches 
are well composed and beautifully har- 
monized and the club did all that was 
possible to make them _ interesting. 
Frederick Glover, violinist, played a 
“Poeme” of his own composition and a 
mazurka by Mlynarski, as well as on 
Obligato, in all of which he pleased his 
auditors. Helen Beatrice Cooper was 
the principal soloist, a soprano new to 
this city. She has a flexible soprano 
of coloratura quality, hardly large or 
dramatie enough for the “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster” aria of Weber's, but 
better suited to the “Tl Re Pastore” 
aria of Moxard. With more exactness 
of attack Miss Cooper would 
decidedly enjoyable singer. The audi- 
torium had few 
large audience appreciated the excel- 


lent entertainment furnished. by..the | 


club. 





Magazines for December 


Admirers of that interesting fiction 
character, Sherlock Holmes, will find 
enjoyment in the new adventure of that 
Arthur Conan Doyle creation, which is 
related in the December issue of the 
American, under the title of “The Dis- 
appearance of Lady Carfax.” Among 
the special articles featured are “La 
Follette’s Autobiography: The Reed 
Congress and the New National Is- 
sues;” “Wonderful Hawaii; the Land 
and the Landless,” by Ray Stannard 
Baker; “The Theater; Building a 
Show,” by Walter Prichard Haton; 
“The Wrong Man,” by Madge C. Jen- 
ison. Short stories include “Roast 
Beef, Medium,” by Edna Ferber; 
“Phoebe and Her House Book,’’ by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore; “Where the Heart 
Is,’ by Will Irwin, and “When the Cir- 
eus Came to Town.” by Ed. Howe. 


Interesting people featured are Reg- 
inald T. Thompson, Marie Samuella 
Cromer, George Pierce Baker and 


George Jackson Kneeland. 


First place in the December Scrib- 
ner is Walter Pritchard Eaton’s de- 
scriptive article, “A Berkshire Winter,” 
illustrated by Walter King Stone, in 
tints. Margaret Sherwood writes an 
interesting short story, “All For Love,” 
while Henry van Dyke contributes 
‘‘Half-told Tales: The Key of the 
Tower, the Beggars Under the Bush 
and the Keeper of the Jewel.” Anoth- 
er enterlaining bit of short fiction is 
Edith Wharton’s “Xingu.” Richard 
Harding Davis writes of “The Invasion 
of England.” Three other short stories, 
“The Clue,” by Alice Brown; “Alle- 
mande Left,” by Mary Synon, and “Old 
Johnnie,” by Barry Benefield, add in- 
terest to the number. 


Varied and readable are the contri- 
butions to the December issue of the 
Theosophical Path. Among the arti- 
cles featured are “Christmas,” by Ken- 


neth Morris; “Peace on Earth; Good 
Will to Men,’ by R. Machell; “Psy- 
chism; a Study in Hidden Connec- 


tions,” by H. T. Edge; “Trish Scenes,” 
by Fred J. Dick; “The Bluebells of 
Wernoleu: A Welch Legend” (verse), 
by Kenneth Morris; “The Soul at the 
British Association,” by Henry Trav- 
ers; “Warwick Castle,” by C. J. Ryan; 
“Man and Nature,” by R. Machelil; 
“The Will as a Chemical Product,” by 
an investigator; “Open Air Drama,” by 
Per Fernholm; “Intra-Atomic Energy,” 


vacant seats and the | 


inake a | 
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“Where Prices Are Lowest for Safe Quality” 


Christmas Gifts 


forr 


Back East Firiends 


There is nothing finer in the world for an accepft- 
able gift to friends back East than a handsome 
souvenir box of Jevne’s California Glace Fruits— 
or an assorted basket of California Nuts, Olives 
and Fruits—or a case of California Wines. 


time to start Eastern shipments to 
safe arrival before the Xmas rush. 
booths in our Sixth and Broadway 


store is now showing a score and more typical 
California gifts that will appeal to the discriminat- 


Start Your Eastern Shipments Early 
The express and mail service is usually crippled 
for a week before and a week after Christmas. 
Leave your forwarding 
your shipments will go forward at once to be 
promptly and correctly delivered before the usual 


instructions now and 


BROADWAY 
4900 


COR: SIXTH & BROADWAY 
208-10 SO. SPRING STREET 





by H. Coryn; “A Japanese Writer's 
Views on Modern Civilization,” by E. 
S.; “Copan and Its Position in Amer- 
ican History,” by William E. Gates; 


; “The Women Who Have Influenced the |! 


World,” by Rev. 
Turkish Women,” 


Ss. J. Neill; “The 
by Grace Knoche; 


“An English Lady’s Letter,” by F. D. 


Udall, and “Current Topics,” by an ob- 
server. 


“True Charity of Purpose-giving,” 
by Anne Warner, is one of the inter- 
esting contributions of the December 
Nautilus. Other papers of readable 
merit include “What Was He?” by J. 
L. Buttner, M. D.; “Mental Friends and 
Foes,” by Orison Swett Marden; ‘“‘Play- 


‘ing a New Kind of Game,” by Benja- 


min Fay Mills; “The Renewal of the 
Body,” by Annie Rix Militz; “The Law 
of Karma,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; 
“Captains of Peace,” by Sinclair Lew- 
is; “Will Training,’ by William Walk- 
er Atkinson; “Parental Responsibility,” 
by Fred G. Kaessmann, and “Rheuma- 
tism,” by Walter De Voe. Editorials 
by Elizabeth Towne give added inter- 
est to the issue and the various de- 
partment contributions are featured. 


Many good writers have contrived to 
be tedious, and apparently aimless, 
while expounding a thought which 
they believed to be grave and profit- 
able; but this frivolous stupidity had 
not been found in any great writer 
since the time of Rabelais and the 
time of the Elizabethans, observes G. 
K. Chesterton in an essay on “Friv- 
olous Stupidity.” In many of the comic 
scenes of Shakespeare we have pre- 
cisely this elephantine ingenuity, this 
hunting of a pun to death through 
three pages. In the Elizabethan dram- 
atists and in Browning it is no doubt 
to a certain extent the mark of a real] 
hilarity. People must be very happy 
to be so easily amused. 





At Mt. Washington Hotel 
Thanksgiving dinner was enjoyed by 
more than two hundred at Hotel Mt. 
Washington. 
Mr. Cook and bride arrived at the 


' Mt. Washington hotel Tuesday last. 


Saturday night dance at Hotel Mt. 
Washington, for the guests of the ho- 
tel and their friends was highly enjoyed. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Swaine of Berke- 
ley are registered at Hotel Mt. Wash- 
ington. 














Removal 


Sale 


Weaver Jackson Co. 


In order to close out our entire stock 
of fine imported hair ornaments, high 
class handbags, and Parisian novelties 
before occupying our new location, 
429 South Broadway, we offer our 
entire stock of this exclusive merchan- 
dise at 15 to 35 per cent reduction. 
We make this sacrifice in order that 
we may not have to carry any of this 
stock to our new store. Take ad- 
vantage of the unusual conditions to 
purchase exclusive gift articles at an 
important saving. 


Weaver Jackson Company 


Largest hair store and 
tov'et pariois in the West 


443 South Broadway 








Newcomb’s 


Corset 


Shop 


531-533 South Broadway 


























Los Angeles now has a standard by 
which to judge the efferings of the 
New York managers in the way of mu- 
sical comedy. Montgomery and Stone 
in Charles Dillingham’s production of 
“The Old Town,” at the Mason this 
week, are by all odds the best mirth- 
provokers Los Angeles has ever seen. 
They not only say funny things, but 
they do funny things with a spon- 
taneity that does not hint of a long, 
fatiguing run in the East. And not 
Only funny things, but clever, artistic 
things done with a finish rarely seen 
in the West, Stone’s tight rope walking 
would do credit to a five-ringed cir- 
cus, his swinging of the lariat is no 
less skillful, while the dancing of both 
is clever to a degree. And the chorus! 
It is a beauty chorus, with beauty, and 
the ensemble and solo work are both 
delightfully good. Ernestine Bilweth- 
er, the ambitious wife of the wouldbe 
senator from the Old Town, supposedly 
somewhere in California, is well played 
by Clara Palmer, a brilliant brunette, 
who wears her gorgeous clothes with 
a style that she tries hard to get into 
her English, assisted by a professional 
social secretary. Caroline and Diana 
Bristow, her nieces, whom she is am- 
bitious to marry to celebrities, are 
played by Edna Bates and Helen Fal- 
coner, who as twins, dressed exactly 
alike, dance and sing prettily. The 
solo dancer is Flossic Hope in the part 
of a Swedish maid and she has a pair 
of twinkling feet as well as sparkling 
eyes. 
in its various characters, which are 
for the purpose, chiefly, of filling in 
while the stars catch their breaths. 
It is bubbling fun from beginning to 
end. Words fail to convey an idea of 
the thousand eccentricities of Stone’s 
aunties, his funny legs, his unexpected 
poses and pauses; nor of Montgomery's 
faces and jokes. Their work must be 
seen to be appreciated. As this genu- 
ine attraction is to have a _ second 
week, the man or woman who misses 
this treat will deserve no sympathy. 


“Sunday,” at the Belasco 


Even the most ardent admirers of 
Ethel Barrymore must concede that 


she never played the title role in “Sun- 
day” as Bessie Barriscale is playing it 
at the Belasco this week. Thomas 
Raceward’s comedy drama has been 
seen here with the star and in stock, 
but Miss Barriscale and the Belasco 
company give it the best-balanced and 
most convincing presentation yet ac- 
corded it. As the little Western girl, 
naive, clean of heart, and clear of eye, 
Miss Barriscale is both humorous and 
touching, and as the refined and cdu- 
cated woman—the dramatist’s meta- 
morphosis of his heroine in one year 
is marvelous—she limns a cameo-like 
portrait—natural, sweetly girlish and 
altogether charming. But one thing 
is to be criticised in her performance, 
and that is a little nervous habit of 
siggling at unnecessary moments, 
which she largely affects. David Lan- 
dau, handicapped though he is by a 
severe cold, lends distinction 
role of Colonel Brinthorpe, and the four 
“hoys,” guardians of the orphaned Sun- 
day, are inimitably portrayed by How- 
ard Hickman—whose whiskers are 
perhaps too obviously false—James K. 
Applebee, Joseph Cox and Donald 
Bowles, the last two doing the most 
notable work. Ida Lewis fails to sug- 
gest the English grande dame in a 
stifiy starched gown, but when attired 
in effective evening costume she is as 
to the manor born. Richard Vivian 
has the “heavy” role, that of the young 
Iinglishman, Arthur Brinthorpe, who is 
shot by one of the boys for an insult 
to Sunday, and whose memory lies be- 
tween Sunday and her lover, Arthur’s 
krother. Vivian suggests the English 
type far more than any of his col- 
leagues, who do not even affect an ac- 
eent. The seenie environment is ex- 
cellent and the details well carried out. 


“The Wedding Day,” at the Grand 


Comic opera in three acts, entitled 
“The Wedding Day,” serves to please 
the patrons of the Grand this weck. As 
a vehicle for the Lillian Russell, Della 
Fox, Jeff De Angelis comic opera com- 





The cast is large and acceptable | 
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pany the tuneful play has served its 
day, but this is the first presentation 
locally. A plenitude of singing is pro- 
vided and the few musically voiced 
members of the Hartman aggregation 
of actors aided by a chorus, share the 


, operatic responsibilities, but the com- 
' edy end of the piece 


is left to the 
shoulders of the versatile Ferris Hart- 
man, who, as usual, does not disappoint. 
The argument deals with a young 
French woman, Lucille D’Herblay, sent 
by the queen to obtain valuable papers 
from the Frondists at the house of 
Madame de Montbazon, a prime mover 
against the queen. Lucille, pursued by 
soldiers, takes refuge in Pollycop’s 
bakery. There she meets an old friend 
who aids her in eluding her pursuers 
and later in the disguise of Mrs. Pol- 
lycop, Lucile is presented at Madame 
de Montbazon’s, where complications 
result in providing considerable com- 
edy. The coveted papers finally are 
obtained through the Duc De Bouillon, 
a gay general in the Frondist army. In 
the end the conspirators are pardoned. 
Myrtle Dingwall’s Lucille D’Herblay 
is a fascinating little Irench maid, 
while Lucile Palmer in the role of 
Rose Marie, Pollycop’s bride, gives a 
Winsome delineation and establishes 
herself as a valuable principal. Ferris 
Hartman’s Pollycop is ably assisted by 
the male members of the company. 


“Third Degree,” at the Lyceum 


Charlies Klein’s psychological play, 
“The Third Degree,’ possesses the ele- 
ments of popularity to no uncertain 
degree, and to judge from the attitude 
of Lyceum audiences toward its pre- 
sentation at that house it continues to 
“touch the spot.” And yet the story it- 
self is one that must have caused its 
original producer many qualms, for fear 
it would “go over the heads” of the 
playgoers. It is a tale of the cruelty 
practiced by the police in forcing con- 
fessions from suspects—in this partic- 
ular case the cruelty is mental torture, 
which results in the confession by a 
weakling of a crime with which he had 
no connection. How the weak-minded 
lad is saved from the result of his con- 
fession forms the keynote of the plot. 
Kranklyn Gale, who bears the burden 
of the production, is a trifle too mature 
for the role of Annie Jeffries, the pa- 
tient wife, but her good work eradi- 
cates this drawback. The supporting 
company is obviously of the No. 2 va- 
riety—but its handling of the play 
apparently finds great favor with the 
audiences. 


Excellent Bill at the Orpheum 
Of the four new acts augmenting the 
Orpheum bill this week, Josie Heather, 
a winsome English comedienne with 
a repertoire of songs and a wardrobe 
of frocks to match, is accorded the 
heavy volume of applause. With a 





| voice of little musical quality, she suc- 
| ceeds in putting her songs over and is 


| generous 


in her Irom the 
viewpoint of real merit, the Four 
Fords in their dancing act, are real 
headliners. Together, they give an 


English colonial castle dance and a 


Sg Gt Gi] MELSY. 


| finale solo and ensemble terpsichore, 





| Los 


which are exceptionally well done. The 
two brothers do capital team work in 
their “Boozeville”’ dance, while the sis- 
ters present a classical Grecian dance 
embodying grace and skill. Lacking 
that illusive quality called personality, 
and further handicapped by a “parlor’’ 
voice, Jane Boynton in a pianologue, 
only mildiy pleases. James Augustine 
and Annie Hartley give a daring acro- 
batic turn in their barrel jumping. 
Their feats are difficult and skillfully 
accomplished. Their manipulation of 
the barrels and chairs is an interesting 
feature. Dr. Ludwig Wullner contin- 
ues this week with a new repertoire of 
songs, giving a “classy” tone to the 
bill. Ergotti and the Lilliputians still 
hold favor, while Lilly Schreiber, the 
miniature actress, and Howard & 
North in their sketch, lend the neces- 
sary strength to the newcomers. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Montgomery and Stone have won the 
Angeles theatergoing public in 
their musical show, “The Old Town,” 
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The “Globe A-1” Recipe File 


arate card---all recipes by Mrs. Pearce, Domestic Science Di- 
rector, Y. W. C. A. Ten blank cards in each for copying 


other recipes. File alone, without recipes, sells for 60c at the store. 


The modern cook book. Each recipe neatly printed on a_sep- 


Send 25c, with 8c extra for postage, and 


we will mail the file to your address. 


GLOBE MILLS, Los Angeles 











Protect 
'Y ourself 






Clients 


time and business secrets by using a 
HOMEPHONE. daily. _ Its 


matic device saves many a long wait 


auto- 


and wrong number, and enables you 
to talk confidentially and secretly with 
a client in the same city or in a town 


scores o miles distant. 


Order a HOMEPHONE today. 
Call up Contract Department, F 98. 


Home Telephone 
« Telegraph Co. 


EXCLUSIVE 
Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St., 
LOS ANGELES 
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There is still time to leave your ° 


But : 





' order for Christmas clothes. 


, immediate selection of your de- | 


\ 


) sired suiting or overcoating is ad- 


vised. Our reputation for thor- 
oughness in workmanship will not 
be permitted to lag during the 


Christmas rush, but early orders 





are urged. 


You will be pleased with our 


exclusive winter importations. The 


li i 


variety and quality reflect the great 
care used in selecting them. 


Better see them. 
} 312 South Spring St. 
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NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
013471 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Oct. 7, 1911. 
NOTICE is hereby given that William David 
Newell, whose post-oftice address is 218 W. 1st 
St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on the 30th day of 
June, 1911, file in this office Sworn Statement 


ind Application, No. 013471, to purchase the 
ow Ke NW, See. 23, and NEY% NEY, Section 


Township 1 S8., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
lan, and the stone thereon, under the provisions 
of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the ‘"Timber and Stone Law,’’ at 
such value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, the land 
ind stene thereon have been appraised, at 
$200.00, the stone estimated at $160.00 and the 
Jand $40.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 20th day of December, 1911, 
hefore the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, Calif, 
Any person is at liberty to protest this pur-— 
chase before entry, or initiate a contest at any 
time before patent issues, by filing a corrob- 
orated affidavit in this office, alleging facts 
which woul@ defeat the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
Date of first publication, Uct, 14, 192), 
NOTICE FOR PUBL Cy 
Not Coal Lands. a 01M1k2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Oct. 27, iim 
_8iven that Henry Arim- 
7 Wha Molino St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
“0, on April 14, 1910. made Homestead Entry, 
No, 0910182, for NIM, Section 8, Township 1 S.. 
Range 17 W., 8. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
mtention to make Final five year Proof, to es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, before 
(ie Register and Receiver, United States Land 


NOTIOK is hereby 
wtrong, of 974 Wl 


Office, ut Los Angeles, Californi 
day of December, 1911. Po 2 
Claimant names AS witnesses: Charles Hi. 


Harder, Andrew 


Valdez, Thom : E 
G. Hetinan, an as H. Lyons, John 


of eae Cal, 
A BUREN, Register. 
Date of first publication, Noy. 4, isii.” 
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and will remain another week at the 
Mason opera house. In their present 
vehicle they have ample opportunity to 
display their varied cleverness, and they 


are well supported by a company of 
eighty-five. Primarily, “The Old 
Town” is a dancing show-—Stone’s 


sensational lariat dance and the pas de 
deux of the Misses Falconer and Bates 
offering especial novelties. The Jap- 
anese ballet, cowboy ensemble, and 
suffragette chorus are incidental num- 
bers that have met with hearty ap- 
proval. Following Montgomery and 
Stone will come “The Red Rose,” a 
brand new musical. comedy which has 
created a furore in the East. Zoe 
Barnett, well Known in Southern Cali- 


fornia, has the principal role. Robert 
Hilliard in his great success, “A Fool 
There Was,’ comes to the Mason the 
weel beginning December 25. He is 
making a coast to coast tour which 
brings him to the far West for the 
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next Sunday afternoon. The produc- 
tion of this new play is doubly interest- 
ing in that it will show the popular 
comedian, Max Figman, in the role in 
which he will star in this play in New 
York next January. “The Little Joker,” 
in addition, will require the services 
of three leading players besides Mr. 
Figman—notably Florence Stone, who 
will appear in the role of a New York 
reporter—Forrest Stanley, in a charac- 
ter role of a newspaper owner, sixty 
years of age, and Henry Stockbridge, 
who will play the part of a fifteen- 
years-old copy boy. The play is in- 
tended primarily as a laugh-producer, 
although it contains a number of dra- 
matic moments. The little joker—the 
nickname of the principal character in 
the play, given him because of his pro- 
pensity for lying—swears off, and buys 
“The Truth,” a New York daily, which 
he causes to live up to its name. At 


'the end of three months its circulation 











“PASSING OF THIRD FLOOR BACK,” MAJESTIC 











first time. This is his Jast season in 
his present play, which has won him 
one of the big triumphs of his career. 


Intense interest is being shown in 
the visit to Los Angeles of England’s 
greatest living actor, Forbes-Robert- 
son, who comes to the Majestic theater 
Monday night for a week’s engagement, 
with Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees. Jerome K. Jerome’s symbolic 
comedy, “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” which Forbes-Robertson 
has used for three years, will be the 
aliraction. The scene of the play is a 
hoarding house, where all of the lodg- 
ers are worrying creatures, full of petty 
meannesses. Attracted by a “To Let” 
card, the mystical ‘“Stranger’’—inter- 
preted by Forbes-Robertson—comes to 
the door and asks if he may have the 
vacant room—this by way of prologue. 
The play itself deals with the influence 
for good that the Stranger casts over 
his fellow lodgers. and the epilogue 
shows the peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding which has permeated the 
atmosphere of the same house. The 
portrayal Forbes-Robertson gives the 
leading role has contributed largely to 
his fame. Every indication is that Mr. 
Robertson’s engagement will attract a 
series of capacity audiences. 


Hayden Talbot’s new 
newspaper world, entitled “The Little 
Joker,’ will have its first production 
on any stage at the Burbank theater 


comedy of the 


has reached 750,000, but it contains no 
advertisements, and the joker himself 
is ostracized by all his friends. But, of 
course, he comes out on top—as all 
play-heroes are wont to do. Immedi- 
ately following the production at the 
Burbank, Mr. Figman will go to New 
York, where he will appear in the play 
in January. 


Robert Ober, the new juvenile lead- 
ing man of the Belasco company, will 


make his first appearance with this 
stock company Monday night in his 
original role of Monty Brewster, in 
George Barr McCutcheon’s comedy, 
“Brewster’s Millions.” Mr. Ober played 
this part for two seasons in the larger 
Eastern cities, and was seen here in 
Los Angeles. ‘Brewster’s Millions” is 
no stranger to local audiences, and the 
story of the young fellow who must 
spend one million in a year in order to 
inherit seven millions has amused 
thousands. The entire Belasco com- 
pany will be engaged in the production, 
and with Mr. Ober setting a rapid com- 
edy pace, there ought to be a brisk per- 
formance. Scenically, “Brewster’s Mil- 
lions” wil] afford Artist Collette ample 
opportunities for effective stage pic- 
tures, the yacht scene in the third act 
being an especially good chance for un- 
usual treatment. Following ‘“Brew- 
ster‘s Millions,” the Belasco company 
will offer for the first time in this city 
Janes Montgomery’s successful com- 

















Matnees Thursday, Saturday 


BELASCO THIEATIEIR and Sunday. Every Night at 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER. I1, 
First appearance with the Belasco Company of ROBERT OBER, 


in his original role of Monty Brewster, in George Barr McCutcheon’s 
famously successful co nedy, 


Brewster s Muallhoms 


Mowse-Bkck- MIOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Wiis Su 


wood Co., Props. 
and Managers. WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 10. 1911, 


For the first time on any stage, MAX FIGMAN and the Burbank Stock 
Company, with Florence Stone, will present Hayden Talbot's new comedy 
of newspaper life, 


The JLittlle Joler 


HAMBURGER’S MAJ 


Broadway, near Ninth. LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Movosco, Manage 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT. DECEMBER 11, 


Forbes Robertson the great English Speaking Actor, in 
The Passing of the Third 


2,000 Times in America and England. 


Morosco-Blackwood Co., 
Props, and Manager 


JESTIC THEATER 


ove 
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Broadway. bet, 6th & 7th. 


ti ano?)6=6ORPHREUM THEATER MATHER QT 21 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE--WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY hens E, DEC. }] 
“The Courtiers’’ The Four Fords 


B. A. Rolfe’s Musical Act W America’s Premier Dancers 





Worlea’s 
Tom Nawn & Co. a “¥5 Josie Heather 
‘When Pat Was King INEWS 1h Winsome English Comedienne 
Mosher, Hayes and Mosher as Augustine & Hartley 
From Alhambra, London Uy —<— Barrel Jumpers 
Views 


Arlington Four Jane Boynton 


Brenner, Manny. re Roberts —-—_—_— In a Pianologue 
RCHESTRAL CONCERTS AT 2 AND 8P.M 


hag 25c. 50c, 75c, Boxes $1 Matinee at 2 Daily, is 25c, 50c, Boxes 75c, 


Every night at 8. 
Spring St.. Between 2d and 3d 


(F ly Orph ) 
Phones Min 31 te 1389 LY CEU IAM THEATER Matinees. Sun... Wed.. & Sat. 


ALL WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEM8FR 10. 
BARGAIN MATINEE WEDNESDAY, ALL SEATS TWO BITS 


Farewell appearance of the comedian, larry Corson Clarke 
Margaret Dale Owen and Company, in the great laughing show, 


AUS ABSENT BOY 


Every Night, 15c, 25c. 50c, 75c, boxes $1. Regular Matinees, 15c. 25c. 50c. 
To follow---Rose Melville, in “Sis Hopkins.” Seats selling. 








BROADWAY, BETWEEN 

FIRST AND SECOND STS. 
CHARLES FROHMAN, KLAW & ERLANGER, Lessees. 

BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER I1. MATINEES WED. AND SAT., 


Charles Dillingham presents the second big week of 


MONTGOMERY AND STONE 
nite! THE OLD TOWN 


Come ly Sensat on 
WEDNESDAY MATINEE, 50c to $1.50 


PRICES, 50c TO $2. 
The Home of Phones Main1967. 


Musical Comedy. GRAND OPERA HOUSE Home A 1967 
WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 10, 
and his superb singing and dancing company 


IF errs lnlartimamn will offer a sumptuous revival of 


WANG 


Bargain Mat. Tuesday, 


MASON OPERA JHIOUSE Wk, WYATT. 


Manager. 








Popular prices. Matinees Sundays and Saturdays. 





in a sequel to his famous playlet, “Pat 
and the Genii.” his previous vehicle. 
The latest sketch is called “When Pat 
Was King.” and depicts Pat as king 
of Ireland. Mosher, Haves & Mosher 
are an Orpheum importation from Lon- 
don. and are cyclists who are said to 
have sensational features. The Ar- 
lington Four, the singing and dancing 
messenger boys, return with new ma- 
terial, but with the main portion of 
their act unchanged. The Four Fords, 
Josie Heather, Augustine & Hartley 
and Jane Boynton, hold over. 


eav. “The Aviator, W\tith Gir. Ober in 
the leading role. 


One of the big musical acts for 
which B. A. Rolfe is famous will head- 
line the Orpheum bill for the week 
opening Monday matinee, December 11. 
“The Courtiers” is the title of this one 
—which contains eleven members who 
are instrumentalists and vocalists. As 
the name indicates, the act is set in the 
colonial period, and is dressed accord- 
ingly. Tom Naud, who needs no in- 
troduction to local audiences, returns 
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|The Farmers and Merchants 
of Los Angeles | 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business Dec. 5, 1911 





National Bank 


$13,254,730.79 of Los Angeles 


1,193,325.00 
1,250,000.00. 


58,141,656 
5,298,188.25 
28,228.12 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, President 
J. A. GRAVES, Vice President V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier 
I 
! 


U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation 
Customers Liability under Letters of Credit 
Cash and Sight Exchange 

Real Estate 


. W. Hellman, Jr., Vice President GUSTAV HEIMANN, Asst. Cashier 
. N. VAN NUYS, Vice President JOHN ALTON, Assistant Cashier 
T. E. NEWLIN. Vice President... WALTER WALKER, Asst. Cashier 

Condensed Statement of Condition Made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Close of Business December 5, 1911. 


$21,082,613.82"" 


$ 1,500,000.00 . 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Circulation 


2,383,678.31 
1,227,600.00 * 


15,689.57." 
15,955,645.94 » 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts $ 8,680,398.32 


United States Bonds 
Other Bonds 


Customers Liability on Letters-of-Credit 


Bank Premises 


1,739,444.46 
1,265,089.02 
61,608.36 
414,460.92 


= 


Total 


a $21,082,613,82= 


See eee ee Ce Ok Sine wlhe alee ele) oe. a. © 


Statement of the Condition of 


THE LOS ANGELES TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Los Angeles, California, at the Close of Business, December 5, 


RESOURCES 
.$ 8,226,075.54 
2.519,492.79 


Loans and Discounts. 
Bonds, Securities, etc.. 
Banking House, Furni- 
ture and Fixtures. 
Cash 


1,156,646.31 
and Sight Ex- 


2,918,624.18 


$14,820,838.82 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, etc. (Bonds only) 


19] ] 


LIABILITIES 


Sota. - ee sc te se S00 000800 

Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 

Rond Account 
Deposits— 

.-$4,702,855.83 
7,418,628.49 


1,049,354.50 
150,000.00 


Demand 


Time 12,121,484.32 


$14,820,838.82 


Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of*Los Angeles . - 


Report of the Condition of the 


a NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
Other Bonds 


Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 


Due from Banks 
Money on Hand 


At Los 
Angeles 
DOLLARS 
$ 6,217,707.79 
6,180.86 
1,000,000.00 
703,272.50 
70,000.00 
1,987,563.63 
2,030,525.34 


75,000.00 
Money on Hand 


Due from Banks 


ie 1 99.50 6,103,393.28 


$18,339,394.36 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock’ Pard"In ...........0s....sss.. 8 $ 1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,961,156.66 
National Bank Notes Outstanding 1,465,097.50 
Letters-of-Credit 

Reserved for Taxes .. 

Deposits 


$18,339,394.35 


1, V. Rossetti, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly swear that 


the above statement ts correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Correct—Attest: 
BEN R. MEYER, 
WM. LACY, 
Cc. A. DUCOMMUN, 


V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 


en 
tt ad 


The National Bank 
of Calitornia 


Hellman Building, Fourth and Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
From Report to Comptroller, Dec. 5, 1911. 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Loans and Discounts .$3,116,955.88 


Capital Stock Paid In.$ 500,000.00 


Overdrafts 13,105.32 

United States and Oth- 
er Bonds 

Real Estate, Fur., 
and Safe Deposit 
Vault 

Redemption Fund with 
U. S. Treasurer ... 

Customers Liability 
under Letters’ of 
Credit 

Cash and Sight Ex- 
change sisi cas 0 2 14852158 


Surplus and Undivided 
Pronts. 
Circulation 


220.079.6566 
470,700.00 
50,000.00 
40,056.42 
6,186.72 

.. §,019.320.665 


DOLLARS 855,245.86 


$ 1,500,000.00 
690,169.54 
980,300.00 
8,886,862.95 
7,917.63 


$12,065,250.12 


Capital Stock Paid In 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 
National Bank Notes outstanding 
Deposits 


107,458.41 Reserved for Taxes 
DEPOSITS 
25,000.00 


6,306,343,45 
Total 


State of California, County of Los Angeles, 

1, E. T. Pettigrew, Cashier of the above- ae bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. BK. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of December, 1911, 

C. E. FISH, Notary Public. 
CORRECT---ATTEST; A.J. WATERS. WM. W. WOODS, J. ROSS CLARK, Directors. 


40,056.42 


$6,306,343.46 
The Above Statement Is Correct 
H. S$. McKEE, Cashier. 
OFFICERS 

]. EF. FISHBURN, President H. S. McK EE. Cashier 
W. D. WOOLWINE. Vice Pres. Ce well OLLIUS. Asst. 
(For Twenty Successful Years the Broadway Bank and Trust Co.) re i ROGERS, Vice President CS. PICKRELL, Asst. 
Statement cf Cendition at the Close of Business December 5, 1911 - —- 


oan LIABILITIES 
. $1,835,069 52 
236,593.19 
6.276. 85 


1,243,326.00 ae 
2,029.54 F. 


$3,323,295.10 
Owned by the Stockholders of the Citizens National Bank : 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
308-310 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Cashier 
Cashier. 











Loans and Discounts. . Capital 500,000 00 
0.051, 


. 2,814,248 N. 


DIRECTORS 
B. BLACKSTONE, President E!"B. GAGE, President Phoenix 
N. B. Blackstone Co., Dry Goods National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
W. BRAUN, Merchant and S ¢ HUBBELL, Capitalist, 
Manufacturer. H. 8. McKEE, Cashier. 
QO. BO CHUEURCEIPIS ,Capitanst. H. M. ROBINSON, Treasurer the 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. Pacific Lumber Co. 


av. Eel TR. Merchant. 1 R. I. ROGERS, Vice President. 
H. W. FRANK, President Harris O. A. VICKERY, Real Estate. 


ew Prank=@ne, Clothiers. Wey OOL WINE. Vice bree 
HARRY GRAY, Capitalist. 


Our Strength, Equipment and Experience Enable Us to Give Satisfactory 
Service to All Desirable Accounts 


ener ae a ee 


Stocks and Bonds.......... 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Cash on haud and due from 
banks 

Real 


Undivided ialad 
Deposits .... swswedt 


Estate 


TOTAL RESERVE OVER $15,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 

GEO. W. WALKER, President ChhyS: 
W. KENNY, Vice President If 
WARREN GIL LELE N, 
. W. REDMAN, Viee President 


Dr. W. W. Beckett 
Frank C., Bolt 


G GREENE. Vice lresident 
AN KEHLER., Cashier 

ROGGE Rt M. ANDREWS. 
Assistant to the President 


Vice President 


DIRECTORS 


. 7. Wafers R. W. Kenny Warren Gillelen 


Ben Williams M. J. Monnette ea. Awe 
Orra E. Monnette Creo, I. Cochran J. Ross Clark 


Geo. W. Walker Timed Fay. JL. M. J. Connell 
ee ee ne ee 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent of 
circulation 50,000.00 
$12,065,250.12 
4 Woods 











Six Per Cent for 
Your Savings 


The six per cent Gold Note affords you an unequaled opportunity to invest 
small amounts of money. First, it pays you six per cent interest on large or 
small amounts. Second, it is backed by abundant security. And third, it has 
been a money back investment always. 


The Gold Note 


Six per cent Gold Notes are issued for as small a sum as $100. Then in mul- 
tiples of $100 up to $5,000. You can withdraw your money, together with 
interest in full, in 90 days, 6 months, or | to 5 years, as you wish. 

The issuing Company, the Los Angeles Investment Company, 1s 1n its 
46th year of existence, and its 16th year in Los Angeles. Its paid-in capital 
and surplus totals more than $6,750,000.00, making it the largest savings insti- 
tution in the Southwest. 

Large and small business blocks, hundreds of homes, thousands of acres of 
choice subdivision land, all clear, hundreds of secured loans and real estate mort- 
gages, and more than half a million in cash, back the six per cent Gold Note. 
Every dollar of this Company’s indebtedness, including the entire Gold Note 
issue, is backed by more than $10 in security. 

No investor has ever failed to get his Gold Note cashed on presentation, 
irrespective of date or amount. 

You can buy a Gold Note on installments of $1 or more, receiving 6 per 
cent on all payments. 


Send a postal for full Gold Note information, or send a check for $100 
and your Gold Note will be mailed at once. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
333-335-337 South Hill Street 


HOME 60127 MAIN 2248 
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Doheny Mexicans in the oils have 
supplied the pyrotechnics on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange this week, 
Mexican Common having gained better 
than $3 a share since the last report, 
with the preferred of that family hav- 
ing registered about $1.50 a share ad- 

vanee in the like period. At this writ- 
ling the indications are for still higher 
prices for both issues. The cause for 
the phenomenal bulge is not disclosed; 
one story is to the effect that a divi- 
dend of not less than 5 per cent on the 
eommMon is to be forthcoming early in 
the year. which, of course, would make 
the preferred so much stronger as a 
real investment. Another explanation 
of recent activity is that this week 
there followed each other in quick suc- 
cession orders for both issues, as strong 
as for thousand share lots of the les- 
ser securitv and hundred share com- 
iissions for the major stock. Several 
of the principal owners in the prop- 
erty are at present in Mexico in the 
company of financiers of importance 
from London and New York, who are 
stated to have flooded the Los Angeles 
market with the orders which resulted 
in enhancing the market value of the 
two stocks noted in excess of two mil- 
lion dollars in ten days. All of the 
Stewarts are a bit quiet, ex. dividend, 
with Associated ruling stronger, after 
the stock had slumped to 42% from its 
recent high of 47. The recovery this 
week was to about 44. 

Central appears to be slumbering 
and in the lesser petroleums, United, 
after 
ment of 
present, 


no more dividends for the 
swung upward toward partial 


SPEED — 


falling to 30, with the announce- | 
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in the vicinity of 34, where 
the stock should be pegged for the 
present. The high of the year was 
$1.05. California Midway has been sell- 
ing as low as 25 recently, with no signs 
of support from the inside or from the 
public. 

Consolidated Midway's annual meet- 
ing in the near future is for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing, with the control 
of the campany where it has been ever 
since its ineeption. Apparently, the 
proposed Gibbon-Chandler rehabilita- 
tion of the corporation is ended for 
good. 

Among the Santa Marias, Paliner is 
quiet. with Rice Ranch firm, and with 
Western Union not in the trading at alt 
for the present. ‘Traders, a reliable 
dividend paver among the lesser pe- 
troleums of the Kern field, is firm and 
somewhat active; Jade is not in de- 
mand. Both issues should be acquired 
for a substantial pull sooner or later. 

Among the industrials, Los Angeles 
Home Preferred may come into its own 
almost any time, as negotiations for 
its absorption by strong interests are 
said to be nearly completed. The re- 
mainder of the list is inactive. 

Bonds are not in demand, and bank 
stocks continue to be wanted at the 
best of recent high prices. First Na- 
tional has crossed 600, with Southern 
Trust, the new stock, wanted at better 
ithan 199. Security Savings, Gérman 
American, Central National and Citi- 
zens National. can all be marketed at 
a good figure. 

Among the mining shares. there is 
little doing as yet, with indications that 
speculation in this class of trading may 


recovery 
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The new Train de Luxe. 


| zone, 








COMFORT— 


again show old time vigor one of these 
days. 

Money is easy and plentiful, with no 
signs of a change in recent rates. 


Banks and Banking 


According to Bradstreets’ official re- 
port for the week ending last Thurs- 
day, Los Angeles is the only large city 
in the United States that showed an 
increase in its weekly bank clearings. 
The local gain, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last week was 
a fraction more than ten per cent. Los 
Angeles ranked thirteenth in the mat- 
ter of clearings, having a total of $17,- 
Vi 1-63.53. 


Members of the American Bankers’ 


| Association have been making the most 


of their visit at Panama. Thev have 
inspected various sections of the canal 
and express themSelves as greatly 
pleased with conditions in the canal 
Before leaving a great ball was 
given in their honor by the chamber 
of commerce. 

W. J. Gardiner, associate of P. H. 
Updike has sold his interests in the 
Grass County Bank of Medford, Okla- 
Noma, and after the first of next year 
will became vice president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Long Beach. 


Los Angeles national banks respond- 
ing to the eall of the comptroller of 


'currency for statements at the close of 


business Tuesday, December 5, showed 
total deposits of $57,305.503. ee total 
available cash of $23,629,504.51 and to- 
tal resources of $75,108,779.46. 


In November, 528 new postal savings 
accounts were opened in Los Angeles, 
making a total to date of 2,879, and 
total deposits of $134,240. As against 
the amount deposited, there have been 
withdrawals of $27,308. 


William Vedder, recently elected to 
the presidency of the First National 
Pank of Pasadena, has been elected 
vice president of the Pasadena Clear- 
ing House Association. 


Recognition has been accorded San 
Diego by Bradstreet and jin the future 
the Southern city’s financial status as 
to bank clearings and building permits 
will be officially listed. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
Sealed bids 


LIMITED 


Less than two and a half days to New Orleans. 


Connections with limited trains and steamers to the Fast. 


ONLY FOUR NIGHTS TO NEW YORK 


Down to the minute equipment. 


All-steel cars, electric lighted 


of a modern up-to-date hotel. 


Dining car service unexcelled. 


and fanned. All conveniences 


A WONDER OF TRAVELING LUXURY 
Protected by Automatic Electric Block Signals. 


SEE AGENTS. 


will be received up to | 
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Couey , January 23, for the purchase 
of c ora city ee NS bonds to- 
taling $51,000. The issue will be ap- 
portioned as follows: Twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the construction 
of a city hall: $6,000 for the purchase 
of fire department equipment; $13,500 
for the acquisition of a public park, 
and $6,500 for the extension of Sixth 
street to the city limits. The bonds 
will bear 4% per cent interest. Certi- 
fied check must be for 1 per cent of the 
amount hid. 


Pasadenans have a movement afoot 
for the voting of bonds in the sum of 
$20,000 for the construction of a mu- 
nicipal street railway to utilize the sur- 
plus power of the municipal power 
plant. If the issue is sucessful, the 
line will be constructed out Lincoln 
avenue. 


Supervisors of Riverside county will 
receive sealed bids up to 11 a. m., De- 
cember 20, for the purchase of ponds 
of the union (joint) sehool district in 
Riverside, in the sum of $5,000. The 
bonds are of $500 each and bear 5 per 
cent interest. 


Bonds in the sum of $50,000 will be 
voted on at Glendora December 28 to 
provide funds for the erction of a 
school in the Glendora school district. 
The bonds will be of $1,000 each and 
bear 5 per cent interest. 


At the recent special election held 
at Venice the projected bond issue of 
$200,000 for the Venice-Playa del Rey 
high school district and $100,000 for 
two additional grammar schools was 
defeated. 


Huntington Park citizens at their 
recent election voted against the three 
proposed bond issues which were $60,- 
000 for a water svtem; $40,000 for an 
electric plant, and $10,8C0 for fire pro- 
tection. 


Bonds in the sum of $9,500 will be 
voted on in the Mount Washington 
sehool district December 26 for the 
erection of a school there. The bonds 
will be of $500 each and bear 5 per cent 
interest. 


Pomona’s two bond issues incorpor- 
ating $100,000 for a high sehool and a 
similar amount for a grammar school. 
were defeated at the special election 
held there recently. 


~ SAFETY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES: 


600-602-604 South Spring Street. 


Arcade Station, Fifth and Central Avenue. 











7 SS. Fo eee 
KGURITTY Established 
SWENGSIRANK 


Largest and Oldest in the Southwest. 
Resources................. $32,500,000 
Capital and Reserve... $2,000,000 


* More Than 65,000 Open Accounts 
Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per 
rs cent on Special (Ordinary) accounts. 


Safe Deposit and Storage Department 


° In basement of Security Building, Spring and Fifth Sts., 
‘ is the largest and best equipped in the West. 


Public Information Bureau, free to all, in lobby of main banking r z = B di e e 
uDILC , iTee lO ‘ oO : ant 
" CLEARING HOUSE BANKS onding Limit 


CLEARING rages. BANKS 
NAME - sa EI cc Nearly Reached 


Fee OP ee ee SS ese ee ee ee ee 






Electric Talks 
























































ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK SRL oon a 
f S. E. Cor. Third and Spring cae Oo ene $800,000, 
CO Ct. Lo esa utaN oe, Only a small margin remains before the city will 
. resident. 
ATIONAL BANK OF ees |g ee cen ogo... have reached the limit of its power to incur addi- 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Surplus and Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
——__—___— - tional bonded indebtedness. There still remain to 
MERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. . ; 
goto Ne ects Com ee J. ee be built or completed under bond issues the harbor 
‘ apital, ; , 
, “a peop. and Sa Sor DiS wae ae —_—— railroad, harbor improvements, park extensions, 
) ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK Faas eee rate boulevards, a city hall, and a number of other 
Capit } ) 
+ S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway epee aM Undivided Profits, $244. 000 projects. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ay PETTIGEW, Cashier Out of this small margin it is proposed to assume 
Capital, $1.500.000 a 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Surplus and Profits, $700,000. | an indebtedness of $5,500,000 for the building of a 
(gorheee. NATIONAL BANK Baa Ei ocanier distribution plant for aqueduct power. The cost 
4 a 
401 South.Spring, Cot.Mourth Surplus and Undivided Profits, $51,000, of such a system is estimated by many at a figure far 
SS a Mi a oa are ul 
[PARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. i. : ROSSETH, oe pam | in excess of that named. 
a . . ‘ 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. As an alternative, it is suggested that a better 
ee ee 
IRST NATIONAL BANE Foo LEMON. One method of distributing this power without the neces- 


oe Te : a eae lab 
: apita ock r ; ’ ers 2 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. sity of a bond issue, and at no high initial expense 





= for application. 















” THE E WITABLE P| AN This plan is for the city to lease the distributing 
| systems of the three local power companies and by 
y Interest is paid rom | such lease control the distribution of the aqueduct 
ms date of first deposit. power, the city fixing the rates to be charged, and 
When money is withdrawn interest the city retaining the profits accruing after paying a 

: is paid up to the first of that month. fair price for the use of the plants. 
Practically no interest forfeitures. Thus there would be no bond issue, no delay such 
Equitable Savings Bank | as would be incident to the building of several hun- 
FIRST AND SPRING dred miles of lines, no uncertainty as to profits, no 





curtailment of the bond-issuing power, which is so 










vital to the continued progress and expansion of the 
This bank offers safety and excep- | 


OPEN! || %» 
tior ally satisfactory service. I erm Sav- | 


ings accounts may be opened with $1 | Bristol Pier Cafe 


or more. 4 per cent interest computed 





twice a year 2 ars ee oe Famous Out-at-Sea Gnill. 
es ~ : ; 
: SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. | Auto Stalls. Fine Service. 





The Southern | Hollister Av., Ocean Park 


“Trust Company 

















© laawe 79, GOLD NOTES 
—_— Denominations $300 to $5000 : : 
(le est al == St. | (INTEREST PAIDIOUARTERLY) Professional and Business Directory | 
; a ee SECURITY-- -Some of the most acuapiageotayy lo- - | s Ci" 
cated real estate in rapidly growing Los Angeles. We BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
| unhesitatingly recommend thete gold notes of the Los 
. Senger: -Canfornia Realty Company, Inc., to con- JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West First Street | | 


Specialty Business Froperty and High Clas: 
esidence eaniceerty 








. servative investors. Write for circular. - py oefitters Jor 
| eee ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES | Women, Boys az Girls 

















No. 115 W. Fourth St. Los Angeles. Cal. . | aay 4%9. 441-443° SOUTH SPRING 

* FORVE-PETPTTEBONE Gault 8. pe 087. 7 4 r 
- lad E ead to Foot | 
AL BERT S ELAR L HARNESS AND SADDLERY | | 

- | ———— | 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS Reliable Investment Securities | , same c. roy, 315 North Los Angeles St. | OUTFITTERS: 
393 S F ae STRE ET aN ee | | Established 1854. Main 3808. FOR | 
— ——— Men, Women, 





LDIN 
332 SECURITY BUILDING JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 








Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange B A Gi 
Telephone F.1584 CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, oys an Iris 


Fully Palins Rental Depariment, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs. | 


Glve us a call. Phones: Meere 10673: Sun. Main’ 1547 


























“Isn't [his Great,’ Rumbled Santa Claus. 
Hundreds of Little Folks Had Him “Cornered” 
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| J 
They surrounded him from all sides—-repelling attack after attack, until finally, with a great, deep laugh and a chuckle and 2 
a flashing twinkle from his merry eyes, he surrendered unconditionally. He is all for the children from now until Chnstmas. / 
| 
| And every little boy and girl in Southern California ought to come and see him or write to Santa Claus at Bullock's, Los Angeles. res 
j 
My! How the Toys Are |” 
Being Chosen and ig 
: —set aside for Christmas Eve deliveries. | 4 
| —It’s going to be the greatest Christmas that ever was | 
—that’s one thing sure. | 
—It’s a question, if in all the West there was ever such a 
display of good toys as Bullock’s is making now. A great 
part of the Third Floor given over to them. 
—In all our experience we have never seen a gathering in 
which the cheap, unsatisfactory articles were so success- 
SSS ae fully eliminated. | ea 
- Down the Pike, 25c—Mrs. Wiggs’ experience 
Mechanical ‘Toys at the St. Louis gsect a. + 
Fun for every little boy. See for how little gee oa Mikes aan styl i, 
they can be bought. andy tor . y.- Pn 
—Street Cars, 75c, with Trolley; Engines that Oa Red Chairs amese! 
run, 25c; Toy Autos at 50c; Miller and the 14-in. Rockers at 95c. ,. 
Mill, 25s; the Newlyweds’ “Baby Snookums,”’ ?-inch Rockers at 35c. 
25c; Race Courses at 50c; the White Run- a. 
about, 75c; Camels that Walk, 25c; Clown Large Handcar $4.50—with rubber tires. A 
and Monkey at 50c; Performing Clowns at Every boy wants a handcar, | 
50c; Motor Fire Boats at $1; Leather Top At $5.75—Bullock’s Special Ballbearing. y; 
Touring Cars, 50c; Friction Frogs, Turtles, handcar with Rubber Tires. 
Lizards, and Birds at 25c; Naughty Boy at 2 af 
25c; Engines with Bell, 75c. 6 Key Pianos at 25c. P, 
10 Key Pi 
| E. Z. Go Sidewalk Sulky with Rubber y tatios aba 
| Tires, $1.50. —Drums with sticks, 25c. . 
—Violins complete, 50c, 17-in. 
Sulky with Reversible Back, Diamond Tufted penis! Cow Horn Horns, 25c. ~ 
upholstering and mud guards, now $2.75. —Xylophones, 50c—8 bars on string. ~~ 
a Double-spoked — 
Special Autos at $5.00—Choice of any heel Plush Horses on Stand, ‘ 
car. High wheels, rubber tires, crank 7 in. Tall, 25c. ; 
end steer wheel—Big enough, strong —Piush Horse and Cart, 35c. | 
enough for a real husky boy. —— eee : —Stuffed Dogs, 7-in. at $1.50. Ts 
— ; Stuffed Animals, 25c, in velvet and in plush. | 
Velocipedes, $1.75—With steel wheels, with Collapsible $ | OO DAS Deen) Bemotc, ite Die mma ef 
rubber tires, $9.45. 0 Go-carts . . So ae ee Pram eae 6% inches high. é' 
. -Inc fe) ephan 5e. 
Picture Blocks—A Great Set at 25c. a a aa ‘ a “ 
—Beautiful blocks in different designs. : : Farman Type Aeroplane, 25c. 
ma The big value of the year—Go-carts made : — 
A. B. GC. Picture Blocks, 15c. especially for Bullock’s—-Larger—Stronger The Wright Aeroplane, $1. 
Plasticine, 25c; the new modeling clay. -——with Double Spoked wheels. See how a eee 50c. / 
Circus Puzzles, 15c. easily single s ntoinette Model, 50c. 
: iS poked wheels can be bent. Ze lj pros 
; ppelin Dirigtb! : 
ltt eae cm 218», 2c At $1.75—Collapsible go-carts with leather- Ba ; 
Plush Monkey on Rubber String, 9 in., ette hood. Mirroscope $3.00, }. 
a5c. ee ee rubber tires and adjustable Others to $10.00 a 
Meteor, 75c—An imported game that is well Others $3.75 and $4.75. The Postal Card Magic Lantern—Projects ; 
liked. American Jackstraws, 25c. eee pen a pictures on a sheet just Nke - 
—_ Toy Village, $1—For the little chaps. ee rete e slides. f 
Table Croquet, 25c—A new game for four Modern Authors, 25c—A fine set. Magic Weanteriie 
people. Ally Slope, 25c—A game suited for any num- Special at $1.00 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, 75c—The famous ber of players; a world of amusement at ——— 
old English game. parties. aE ENCHire Machines, $1 Each. It’s hard 7 
ee Ring My Nose or “Wall Quoits”—A game of izle. erstand how they can be sold for so 
32-In. Coaster $2.50—14 and 16-in. steel skill at 50c. 
wheels. A great ~ift for Outdoor Boys. Scattered Proverbs, 25c—A lively party game. Mechanical Trains ? 
2 : . . ¥ 
40-in. California Coaster, $3.75, with brake: Magnetic Fish Pond, ae old favorite. Complete at $1.00. 
48-in. Coaster, $4.50, with Steering Wheel And hundreds of other games from 2%c up. mrknnicn (ae a, | 
Hae adlit ion. beni “A nee ngine—A train that wh I4 
Boxing Gloves Other great values, $2.50 and $4.50. . 
Boys’ Sizes at $1.50. Real Rugby Foot all | al 
Balls Priced $1.00 
a 




















